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tering together in a 
hotel garden. A _ con- 
course of blue-grey moun- 
tains extended before 
them ; on their right rose 
the white and green 
building with its many 
balconies, its projecting 
eaves and its red and white flag of Switzer- 
land floating from the topmost gable. The 
fresh air, edged with the first sharpness of 
snow from the peaks, breathed into their 
faces. It collected many things on its passage, 
that keen mountain air—shrill accents of 
French, and guttural murmurs of German, 
and a phrase or two of American, prolonged 
and nasal. These two saunterers, however, 
contributed nothing to it but a few thin 
spirals of blue smoke and the flavour of two 
cigars that were not Swiss. They were well- 
grown young men who moved well, and they 
were dressed in light-coloured clothes that 
came from no Swiss tailor. ‘They presently 
turned a corner where the garden path 
descended to the meadow lands below, and 
there, on a seat in the curve of the low wall, 
they found a young lady. 

She was slender, dark-haired, and pale; 
her dress was jaunty and fashionable ; it even 
verged on the showy; but her air and 
posture were not in accord with her attire. 
Her hands were folded together on her knees, 
her head had a little melancholy droop, and 
her eyes as they looked out absently to the 
blue distance were anxious and wistful. Her 
hands relaxed when the strollers came in 
sight, and her face relaxed too, and ceased to 
be expressive ; but the pensive attitude had 
had time to catch the notice of one of them. 
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They turned their intruding steps another 
way, and when they were out of earshot, he 
asked, “* Who is that girl?” 

He spoke with the slow vowels, the limited 
seale of notes, and the tranquil voice of an 
Englishman. 

His companion, who was the younger, the 
slimmer, and a trifle the more precisely 
dressed, answered him in the same language 
and accent. “She is a Miss Falkland, a 
daughter of that blackguard of a fellow, 
Falkland, who is here.” 

*“ Falkland—who is Falkland? 
seem to remember the name.” 

“Oh, you saw him last night, in the 
billiard-room, the man with the grey mous- 
tache who was playing with Lancaster. He 
is always to be met about in foreign places. 
The Maddens know all about him. It seems 
he belongs to a very decent family—the 
Worcestershire Falklands—and he was in 
a very good regiment ; but there was an un- 
pleasantness at cards, and he had to sell out.” 

“Lately?” 

“Oh, no; five-and-twenty years or so ago. 
Since then, as I tell you, he is always to be 
met abroad. I should not advise you to 
play cards with him. They do say he lives 
by it.” 


[ don’t 


* And is his daughter always with him?” 

“Well, since she has been grown up—the 
last four or five years, perhaps.” 

“ Poor thing bs 

“Oh, well, I don’t know; habit is every- 
thing, you know, and she is used to it. The 
Maddens say he is doubly dangerous now 
because he is husband-hunting as well. I 
should think he is likely to hunt a good 
while longer.” 

The elder man did not answer ; something 
in the tone jarred upon him. They walked 
on for a few yards in silence, and then met 
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an acquaintance whose talk changed the 
current of their thoughts and Miss Falkland 
was forgotten. 

Nor did Mr. Arthur North, whose fancy 
she had momentarily touched, again remember 
her existence until the evening’s table-d’ héte. 
He and his friend, Frank Conway, were 
beside the Miss Maddens when this young 
lady came in with her father. She was 
dressed in a black dress, thin and silky, cut 
open in the neck and with sleeves that ceased 
at the elbow. She wore a diamond pin in 
her dark hair, and a diamond brooch, fasten- 
ing in a scarlet flower, at her breast. Mr. 
North’s attention was called to these facts 
by hearing Miss Eleanor Madden whisper to 
Frank Conway, “ Here comes that girl again, 
in her low dress and her diamonds.” 

He then observed that the other English 
ladies, for the most part, wore woollen or even 
cotton dresses, high to the throat. Miss 
Madden herself had a dress of light-brown 
woollen stuff with a linen collar. Some of 
the French and Swiss ladies, however, were 
at least as sumptuously attired as Miss 
Falkland, and the remark struck him as a 
little unkind and even a little ill-bred. Miss 
Madden was so prosperous, so rosy, so assured 
of herself and her position, so serenely certain 
of receiving from the world her full share of 
pleasure and deference, that Miss Falkland’s 
pale and serious face was by comparison 
touchingly humble. Looked at by itself, 
however, there was no humility in her aspect. 
She was self-possessed in the utmost degree, 
her pale tranquillity seemed absolutely in- 
capable of receiving disturbance. Yet she 
was not self-absorbed or absent, she gave 
due attention to the remarks addressed to 
her by Mr. Lancaster, and seemed to reply 
to his satisfaction; but there was no light 
of animation, no eagerness of youth about 
her face, her speech, or her movements. To 
a beautiful woman this excessive calm might 
have added the crowning charm of the 
enigmatical, but Miss Falkland was neither 
more nor less beautiful than six in any 
dozen of English girls ; her face, that is to 
say, was fair enough to delight the eyes of 
those who loved her, and not fair enough to 
catch the eye of a stranger. It was not to 
the eye but to the compassion of Arthur 
North that her pensive figure had appealed, 
and he continued to observe her throughout 
the meal. To see young Lancaster beside her 
was another item in the catalogue of reasons 
for which she claimed his pity. He had 
known Lancaster when he was at college, 
and was aware of his incurable tendency to 
get himself into undesirable company. He 
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was by no means a villain, but he was that 
much more difficult and dangerous creature 
a ne’er-do-weel. North remembered the hints 
of Frank Conway, and thought within himself 
that if Captain Falkland proposed to secure 
Lancaster as a husband for his daughter, 
her future prospects looked of the gloomiest. 
He remarked that Lancaster drank too much 
wine, and that Captain Falkland also drank 
much, but without seeming affected by it. 

Later in the evening, when the two 
Englishmen were lounging on the balcony of 
Mrs. Madden’s sitting-room, Frank, as usual, 
at Eleanor’s elbow, and North giving his atten- 
tion chiefly to the mother and younger sister, 
he heard the name of Falkland once more. 

“ You will see,” said Eleanor, in her clear 
and trenchant tones, the very accent of which 
defied you to speak your English otherwise 
if you would maintain a claim to breeding, 
“ You will see that those Falklands will try 
and get hold of them; they always try to 
catch foreigners.” 

“ What foreigners are you talking of?” 
asked her mother. 

“The Vicomtesse d’Yverdonne and her 
son,” Frank answered, “who are coming 
here, it seems, to-morrow. They are awful 
swells in their way—old family, Legitimists, 
drapeau blane, and all that kind of thing. I 
heard -about them in Paris. The old lady 
won't hear of her son marrying any girl who 
can’t trace her pedigree back to the time of 
Charlemagne, and as there aren't many of 
them, it begins to look as if d’Yverdonne 
would be the last of his title.” 

“ And you will see,” said Eleanor with a 
laugh, “that the Falklands will be their first 
acquaintances.” 

“T wonder how Mr. Lancaster will like 
that,” said Janey, the younger Miss Madden ; 
but this remark was met by chill silence 
from her mother and sister, for Janey was 
only seventeen, and her mother did not 
encourage anything in the nature of sharp- 
ness and forwardness. . 

“ Have these Falklands been here long?” 
North asked, feeling the conversation about 
to lapse. 

“They came about a week before we did,” 
Mrs. Madden replied, “and at first they were 
always trying to make friends with us ; but we 
knew who they were ; and besides one doesn’t 
care to make acquaintances in hotels. The 
set they have made at that poor Mr. Lancaster 
is really shocking. I do think Frank ought 


to say something to Mr. Lancaster, consider- 
ing that he knew him at college.” 

“Why don’t you tell North to speak to 
He knew him too, and 


him, Mrs. Madden ? 
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he isa much more suitable person to go about 
giving good advice than I am, and a fellow 
of Lancaster’s very own college besides.” 

“Tam afraid good advice is thrown away 
on that young man, Mrs. Madden,” said 
North. “He is bound to ruin himself, one 
way or another, and I don’t think it much 
matters whom he finds to help him.” 

“Oh, dear! Don’t you think you are a 
little hard on poor Mr. Lancaster, Mr. North?” 

“ And don’t you think you are a little hard 
on poor Captain Falkland, Mrs. Madden?” 

“Ah, but you don’t really know what 
terrible people these Falklands are. Why, 
do you know Captain Falkland actually—” 

And then followed in detail the history of 
that “unpleasantness at cards” which had 
resulted in depriving her Majesty of Captain 
Falkland’s military services. 

North listened with polite attention, and 
when the history had been followed by a 
rapid sketch of the captain’s subsequent 
career, said gently : “ What a terrible thing 
for the daughter to have such a father?” 

“ Yes, very sad to be sure; but then no 
doubt she takes after him. And her manners 
are too dreadful.” 

“T thought she seemed very quiet at 
dinner.” 

“Oh, yes, she can be quiet enough when 
she chooses ; but would you believe it? one 
night she was actually smoking on the 
balcony till past eleven—and you know how 
late that is here—with a young Russian. 
And she acted with him one evening, French 
scenes, horrid things, I believe, but of course 
we did not go in to see them. Oh, it was a 
most desperate flirtation! ‘There were bets 
about it among the gentlemen, and really I 
should not have been surprised to hear they 
were engaged, but all at once ome morning 
there came a ‘telegram for M. Soltsky, and 
he went away ata minute’s notice. Then they 
began on Mr. Lancaster, but they were a 
little quieter over that, because of course an 
Englishman doesn’t like quite the same sort 
of thing.” 

Arthur North, as he sat and listened, and 
watched the lights of sunset come upon the 
mountains, felt a desiccating hopelessness 
increase upon him at every word. This 
comely matron, with her wholesome face, her 
plump hands, comfortably folded on her lap, 
and her air of motherly benignity, was wither- 
ing up the world for him, and making him 
see his fellow creatures with the eyes of 
Swift, as “an odious race of little, contempt- 
ible vermin.” He saw Miss Falkland as 
Mrs. Madden drew her, an ignoble adven- 
turess ; and Mrs. Madden as reflected in her 
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own words, eager to tear to pieces the 
weaker and more desperate fellow creature. 
Frank and Eleanor, murmuring their be- 
trothed and sanctioned courtship at the other 
end of the balcony, seemed to him to be but 
playing puny parts in a trivial comedy ; he 
laughed in himself with a cynical amusement 
at Miss Janey, sitting by with the demure 
countenance of the good child who hears 
the naughty child rebuked. Life and 
humanity felt all small and sordid to him, 
and himself at least as shallow and mean- 
ingless as the rest. He rose up with a sense 
of being stifled, and went away into the 
garden. The brief Swiss twilight had begun 
to thicken, and the garden was already grow- 
ing dark. By and by he drew near to the seat 
where Miss Falkland had been sitting when 
he saw her first. She was here again, but 
not alone. An elderly Swiss lady, who was 
staying alone in the hotel and. belonged to 
none of its many little sets, was beside her. 
North lingered a minute in the shadow and 
overheard a few phrases of their talk. 
Madame Moisson was telling Miss Falkland 
about her little grandchildren. Miss Falkland 
answered with interest ; her French was very 
correct and her accent pure. Then he heard 
Madame Moisson declare that it was getting 
late ; there was a-rustle of skirts, and the 
ladies paced slowly by. him. This _ brief 
vision of Miss Falkland cast a little light 
amid the gloomy and cynical reflections by 
which he was oppressed. Miss Falkland, in 
herself, was indeed of the slightest possible 
importance to him ; but his instinctive desire 
to think well of his neighbours had been 
roughly shaken, he feared another bruise, 
and to find her in innocent converse with a 
grandmother was a surprise which inspired 
not only gratification, but almost gratitude. 

North spent the next day wandering in 
the mountains, slept in a chdlet, and came 
back on the second afternoon. When he 
arrived he found that Frank Conway was 
out with the Maddens. He had not felt 
solitary while he was alone in the mountains, 
but he had a feeling of solitude in returning 
to this great building full of people, and 
finding no one to greet him. At six o’clock 
Frank came to his room cordial and cheery, 
North related briefly his trifling adventures, 
and heard how the time had been passed in 
his absence. 

“And Lancaster has gone away,” said 
Frank, by and by, “ and Captain Falkland has 
gone off somewhere this morning, and the 
vicomtesse and her son are here in all their 
glory.” 


The clangour of a monstrous bell here 
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called them to the dining-room. North was 
surprised, as they went down stairs, to see the 
figure of Miss Falkland descending before 
them. 

“T thought you said Captain Falkland had 
gone away!” he said to his comrade. 

**Oh yes, but he is coming back,’ Frank 
answered with a look that appeared to be 
full of meaning, although North did not 
exactly know how to interpret it. 

The dining-table had changed even in 
these two days ; familiar faces had gone, and 
new faces had come in their place. North 
usually sat at one extremity of the line 
formed by Frank and the Maddens ; to-night 
he found the line lengthened by an English 
clergyman who seemed to be an old acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Madden’s, and who sat upon 
her right while North was on her left. A 
party of Germans generally sat beyond him, 
but they had vanished, and in the chair next 
him Miss Falkland sat in their stead. Next 
to her was Madame Moisson, but Madame 
Moisson was no longer alone; a lady, 
whose likeness proclaimed them mother and 
daughter, sat at her elbow, and they talked 
together continually with smiles and nods. 
Mrs. Madden on her side was very much 
taken up by the newly arrived clergyman. 
Thus it happened that both North and Miss 
Falkland were a little neglected, and sat side 
by side in silence. North, who was extremely 
sensitive to slight changes of the social 
temperature, felt that sense of solitude 
deepen which had met him at the hotel 
door. He was accustomed to solitude and 
liked it; but solitude in a crowd tastes 
differently. He remembered that his neigh- 
bour was probably even more sensible of 
exclusion than himself, and that to her 
exclusion might seem intentional. He turned 
to her with a few words of trivial remark 
spoken in a tone of the most careful deference. 
Miss Falkland replied in just the proper 
tone, neither too coldly nor too eagerly, and 
an intermittent conversation was kept up 
between them throughout the meal. 

Two or three days went by. Miss Falkland 
continued to sit next to North, and their 
acquaintance, without advancing further, 
became an established thing which both of 
them would have missed. He observed that 
she was very much alone in the day, and 
that she seemed to make no effort to gain 
companions. Once or twice, when he saw her 
sitting in the garden, he was inclined to join 
her ; but he remembered the tongues of Mrs. 
Madden and her daughters, and abstained. 

One day, however, he met Miss Falkland 
away from the hotel and the gossips. He 


had walked out to the neighbouring village 
of Salex, which exercised a great charm upon 
his imagination. Salex lies along the side 
of a hill that descends steeply towards a 
noisy watercourse ; mountains face it, and 
mountains lie behind ; and in front a long 
descent opens towards the plain. Its position 
therefore was charming. But it was a charm 
rather of character than of position which 
gave this little settlement its attractiveness. 
The chdlets were well kept; there were 
flowers in most of them ; many were curiously 
carved ; the children were clean and healthy, 
and greeted the casual stranger with a pretty 
politeness that had nothing in common with 
the mendicancy of more frequented districts. 

Behind the church of Salex is a bench 
beneath a row of limes, and as North emerged 
from the arched passage under the church 
into the bright sunlight, he saw Miss Falk- 
land sitting on this bench. A little flaxen- 
headed child was standing at her knee; 
another stood shyly a little farther off. She 
was talking to them with a look of sweet- 
ness and animation that transformed her. 
North saw her for the first time looking 
happy. It was a homely and comfortable 
little scene. The stone wall of the church 
made its background; the cure with its 
green-tinted plaster, and its obliquely striped 
green and white shutters, faced the bench ; 
and above the bench fluttered the bright green 
leaves of the lime trees standing out against 
the clear blue sky. North’s shadow fell 
across ; Miss Falkland looked up. Seeing a 
figure from the outer world her face stiffened 
a little, and she became once more the Miss 
Falkland of the hotel. The change saddened 
him, and brought back his original feeling 
of compassion. Did this girl feel herself 
always an Ishmaelite ? 

He drew nearer, and asked: “Is this 
your first visit to Salex, Miss Falkland?” 

“Yes,” said she, still holding in hers the 
brown hand of the little peasant. Then, 
seeming to feel this answer somewhat brief 
and chilling, she added: “ What a happy, 
thriving little place it looks !” 

“Docsn’t it? But, as a Salex woman said 
to me up at a milking village the other day : 
‘Vous savez, on est si laborieux a Salex.’ 
They have got a history too. Do you know 
that as far back as thirteen hundred and 
something, they refused to be at the orders 
of the Duke of Savoy, and that he had to 
compound with them and let them go? Then 
a hundred years ago they had a battle up at 
their a/pe with some French troops, whom 
they drove off, and the leader was brought 
here to this very cure to die of his wounds.” 
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“ Really?” said Miss Falkland, and turn- 
ing to the little girl she explained that 
monsieur was saying that the people of 
Salex were so fond of freedom. 

“Ask her about the big fountain,” said 
North. 

“What is it about the big fountain, 
petite?”’ asked Miss Falkland. 

“It is up there,” said the child, pointing 
through the church. But she was too shy 
to tell the story of the fountain, and it was 
North who related how the men of Salex 
dragged up the great block of marble before 
the road was made, and in spite of wagers 
that the feat was impossible ; how after three 
days they were completely exhausted, and 
the wager about to be lost, when the women 
of the village, turning out at midnight, went 
down, one and all, and dragged it up by the 
morning. 

“Tt was well done, was it not?” said the 
young Englishwoman, stroking the child’s 
cheek. And with a little sigh, turning to 
North, she added: “One would like to be a 
Salécienne.” 

“Yes, indeed,” thought North, “if one 
happened to be the daughter of Captain 
Falkland.” 

They went to look at the famous basin of 
the fountain. It was a great block of black 
marble from the quarries fifteen miles away. 
Two young women were washing clothes in 
the lesser trough, sheltered by a wooden 
canopy from the July sunshine. North 
ventured to suggest to Miss Falkland that 
she would scarcely relish this part of a 
Salécienne’s life. 

“One would have at least the consolation 
of feeling that one was useful,” said she. 
“Tt comes over me sometimes when I look 
along the table d’héte, that we are a company 
of the most idle and useless creatures that 
ever lived upon the earth. We ought to 
take spades and rakes and be made to weed 
the hotel garden.” 

“Oh, well—some of us, we may hope, 
work at other times.” 

“Yes, I suppose, some of us,” she answered ; 
and North perceived that her “we” had 
been little more than editorial. 

They walked on to the end of the village, 
where there was a view which he assured 
her she ought to see. A little seat planted 
on a green slope above the road commanded 
a really magnificent outlook. They sat down 
here, soothed into inactivity by the noise of 
the watercourse below in the valley; and 
North continued to unfold the limited stores 
of his knowledge concerning Salex. 

“They have a settlement at Annaveyaz, 
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up in the mountains,’ he informed Miss 
Falkland, “ which is supposed to be quite a 
model among milking villages. Certainly it 
is the cleanest and the prettiest I have 
seen.” 

“Is it far off?” she asked, fired with a 
desire to see the lesser Salex. The busy 
freedom of this modest community felt to her 
just now like fresh air in the lungs ; it seemed 


‘to her that a tiny Salex high up among the 


hills would be a paradise on earth. 

“Oh, no, it is not far; fifteen miles, 
perhaps, to go and to come back.” 

“Oh, my father would never go so far as 
that; and, besides, he does not care for 
villages.” 

She looked disappointed ; then an adven- 
turous plan presented itself. 

“Ts it a good road? Should I lose myself 
if I went alone?” she asked. Her eyes as 
she put the question were those of a child 
who meditates some great enterprise of 
doubtful permissibility. 

“There is a very good road most of the 
way. Then you have to cross the Saléece— 
which is nearly dry up there, however—and 
go through a wood. You turn off by some 
chalets, Oh, no, you would not lose yourself 
seriously. But if you feel inclined to go up to 
Annaveyaz, had you not better let me meet you 
at the chd/ets and take you across the wood % 
I should be much pleased if you would.” 

“Oh, but—thank you very much. It does 
seem such a pity never to see anything of 
the real life of the places. But you have 
been to Annaveyaz already. 1 don’t want 
to drag you up again on my account.” 

“Oh, but I should like of all things to go 
again. It is three years since | was there. 
We slept there one night when we were 
going on to the Diablerets. “I assure you I 
should go in any case.” 

“Thank you very much indeed then. I 
shall be very glad. When shall it be?” 

“When you like.” 

“Could it be to-morrow ? One never knows 
how long the fine weather is going to last. 
And then my father might come back any 
time, and he might want me to do something 
else. He would not see any use in my 
going up to see a village that was not a 
show place.” 

“Very well, then, let it be to-morrow,” 
said North. “The road goes straight up 
from beside the shoemaker’s. Would you 
rather go early, or not?” 

**Oh, yes, please.” 

“Suppose you start out soon after break- 
fast then. I shall go round by a steeper 


path and come down along the road to meet 
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you, so there will be no chance of our missing 
each other.” 

“Oh, thank you. It is very kind of you.” 

“Not at all; it is always a pleasure to 
show a place that one knows to a new person 
who appreciates it.’’ 

“Oh, dear! I hope I shall come up to 
your standard of appreciativeness.” 

North failed to reply, as Frank would 
assuredly have done, that he had no doubt 
on this point. This one phrase had just a 
touch—very slight, but still a touch—of 
something that was not quite to his taste. 
He was, no doubt, over fastidious, but his 
fastidiousness was a form of benevolence. 
It hurt him to perceive in his fellow creatures 
anything that compelled him to think in any 
way the worse of them. This sounding of a 
note of personal relation which might per- 
haps be the first tentative hint of something 
like flirtation, was too much in the fashion 
of the Miss Falkland whom Mrs. Madden 
had sketched to be agreeable to him. A 
little shadow came over his serene mood ; he 
could not himself have traced its cause, but 
when he glanced at his companion and found 
her paying no attention to him the cloud 
lifted. She was apparently entirely occupied 
by the glories before her. There was a little 
air of surprise, of wonder, of new life about 
her. She was not smiling, but her face had 
a look of calm content, and her cheek a faint 
tint of colour. She looked for once as if 
she were no longer holding herself under 
control. North began to see the face that 
she must have had as a child. The pathetic 
view of her life came back upon him more 
strongly than ever as he thought within 
himself that this was the girl whom nature 
meant her to be. She came back out of 
this momentary absence, and was Miss 
Falkland again. 

“Well, I hope it will be fine,” she said, 
turning to him and rising from the bench. 
“T think it will, don’t you? And now, au 
revoir: I am going to turn homeward, and 
you, I suppose, are going on.” 

North, who had started with no settled 
plan, had had vague notions of walking back 
with her; but he felt this speech a dismissal 
and walked on obediently towards the valley. 

The next day was as fine as ever. North 
started early, and by ten o'clock found him- 
self on the road which Miss Falkland must 
pass. He sat down on some logs beside the 
path, and awaited her coming, with reflec- 
tions that were not altogether free from 
alarm. His life in England was quiet, 
studious, and solitary; the society of a 
young woman was something of which he 
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had scarcely any experience, and this walk 
with Miss Falkland presented itself to him 
almost as an adventure. He wondered 
vaguely what she would do and say, whether 
she would become too tired, whether perhaps 
she would be afraid of cattle, whether she 
would be too fastidious to enter a chdlet. 

Presently he heard some one mounting 
leisurely and saw her approach, framed in 
by the arch of the trees, and looking about 
her with interest as she came. The apparition 
was reassuring. North went forward with 
the happiest presentiments to greet her. 

‘You found your road easily?” said he. 

“Oh, yes, quite easily, thank you. What 
a pretty road it is. Do we turn off here?” 

“No, not just yet. We go up as far as 
those chdlets there before us. The road goes 
farther yet; but at this season when the 
Saléce is dry there is no need to follow it.” 

They walked on side by side, talking of the 
minute incidents that presented themselves 
—of the grey horse-tlies, the sky, the trees, the 
raspberries in the hedge. There was a touch 
of constraint between them as yet, a little 
lingering atmosphere of the table d’héte. 

“We turn off here,” said North, as they 
reached the opening that Jed down to the 
chdlets. 

Miss Falkland beheld a green slope de- 
scending abruptly; the opposite slope was 
still steeper, and was covered with trees, a 
rounded green summit pushed through them. 
They went down ; at the bottom lay the bed 
of the Saléce, but the river itself was so 
shrunken that it scarcely deserved the name 
of a stream. They crossed it dryshod, and 
began to mount between the trees. A shady 
coolness reigned here. 

“Oh, it’s steep! I never walked in such 
a wood as this in my life,” said Miss 
Falkland. 

“T hope you don’t mind it,” said North 
anxiously, 

“Mind it? Why, it’s delightful! It will 
be a day I shall remember as long as I live, 
even if it were only for the road and this— 
and the raspberries.” 

North remembered that during his absence 
Mrs. Madden and her daughters had come 
up to Annaveyaz and had found everything 
disappointing. They mounted, drawing 
quicker breaths, and speaking fewer words. 
At last they came out on a green hillside ; 
the turf was short, and the brown earth 
broke through like the elbow of a beggar- 
boy through his jacket. The sun shone full, 
but a fresh, fluttering air was astir—the 
renowned and wholesome air of Annaveyaz. 
In another few minutes they had come to 
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the summit, and saw before them, across a 
little mound the line of gabled roofs. Here 
Miss Falkland found at her feet the five- 
rayed star of the smaller gentian, blue as 
the ultramarines of some early Italian painter. 
Again on the edge of the little stream lying 
hidden between them and the village, there 
were lilac gentians growing in tufts. These, 
however, had not the good fortune to find 
equal favour in Miss Falkland’s eyes; they 
were not honoured, like the blue ones, with a 
place in her belt. 

When they had crossed the rivulet, and 
come up on its other bank, they beheld the 
village of Annaveyaz at full length, and 
Miss Falkland at once received an impression 
of familiarity. 

““ What is it so like?” said she musingly ; 
and then, with a lively smile of recognition. 
“It is like a child’s village on a green table 
—it only wants the stiff little trees.” 

In truth, Annaveyaz, the model ailpe, 
the pride of Salex, the most fascinating of 
milking villages, does present very much the 
appearance of having issued from a wooden 
toy-box, and been set up by a child on a 
table. But, perhaps, since we all retain a 
tender recollection of our playthings, Anna- 
veyaz pleases none the less for that. Their 
ears were greeted by a gentle but manifold 
tinkling of bells ; cattle were grazing between 
the even rows of chdlets and in the space 
before the village, and in the space behind. 
Sprightly little goats were skipping hither 
and thither, or resting in graceful postures 
that seemed to have been carefully chosen. 
The cattle and the goats surveyed the new- 
comers with tranquil interest, but neither 
man nor woman came forth to observe them. 
North was relieved to find that Miss Falk- 
land betrayed no alarm in the presence of 
the four-footed company. 

“Tt looks like some village in the Arabian 
Nights, where all the inhabitants had been 
turned into animals,” she remarked. 

“TI hope the bread and cheese remain,” 
said North. ‘For my part I’m hungry.” 

“Hungry?! I had not thought of that, 
but I believe I am hungry, too,” returned 
Miss Falkland. “Do you think we shall have 
to milk a cow for ourselves? I did milk one 
once, but it was long ago, when I was a 
little girl.” 

“I hope we shall not be driven to that 
extremity. Let us go up and see whether 
my old acquaintance is still at the chdlet 
where we slept. They told me in Salex 
yesterday that he was up here.” 

They went to a chdlet, and in answer to 
North’s call, a stalwart Salécien appeared, 
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who, like many of his fellow townsmen, 
united the blue grey eyes of a northern race 
with the square jaw, well-cut features, and 
warm colouring of an Italian, He greeted 
North with a pleased smile of recognition, 
and while they talked Miss Falkland had 
time to observe him. He wore a black close 
cap, and a blue jacket open at the throat, 
and having sleeves which were short and 
puffed like a child’s, so that his muscular 
and sunburnt arms were left bare to above 
the elbow. Thus attired he was a model 
who would have been hailed with joy by the 
students of any London art-school. He 
announced regretfully, in answer to their 
inquiries, that he had no milk, and that 
possibly they might not be able to get any 
—a state of things not very unusual in 
milking villages where the milk is put into 
process of manufacture at once, and is there- 
after regarded no longer as milk, but as 
incipient cheese. At a large brown chdlet, 
however, which was adorned with a motto 
and initials, and the date 1825, they found 
a youth who promised them milk. They sat 
down in the baleony, and a little wooden 
baquet neatly made in alternate stripes of 
light and dark wood, was brought to them. 
On the rim of this, the lad hung a couple of 
wooden spoons with short curved handles and 
very large, deep bowls. Miss Falkland’s eyes 
opened a little, and she turned an inquiring 
glance upon her companion. 

“Yes, he means us to drink it out of the 
bowl, each with our own spoon,” said North. 
“ But would you rather have a cup? I know 
there are some at the other chélet.” 

“Oh, no, no, thank you. I think this is 
delightful—if you don’t mind, And what 
a charming little tub.” 

She took one of the ladles.and cautiously 
dipped out a draught of milk, which she 
tasted with an air of relish. 

“Oh, what good milk! 
call cream, lower down.” 

Bread was now brought them in a quoit- 
shaped loaf, from which North cut slices 
with his pocket-knife. This primitive meal 
they took slowly and with enjoyment. Miss 

‘alkland seemed to find keen pleasure in 
everything, and her eyes laughed over her 
wooden ladle, as she looked at her comrade 
emptying his. 

“Do you know,” said North, “that you 
are probably the only representative of your 
sex in the whole of Annaveyaz?” 

“Really? Are there never any women in 
these villages?” 

“In the others that I have known I have 
generally found one, who kept a little café 
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—and ruled the settlement. But here there 
is neither café nor woman, as far as I know. 
But two ladies, English or American, I] am 
not sure which, stayed up here for three 
weeks last summer.” 

“Did they? How delightful for them! 
What a rest! I would give a good deal to 
be able to stay three weeks in Annaveyaz.” 

“ And cook your own dinner ?” 

“Oh, yes; and churn and milk, and scrub 
too. I can’t do any of these things, you 
know, but I should like to.” 

“Your ideal of happiness is modest,” said 
North. 

“Yes,” she answered a little sadly, “ it is 
very modest. I should like to work hard 
for my living in everybody’s sight, and be as 
poor as you please, only openly and with no 
pretence about it. I should like to want 
nothing from anybody, except fair pay for 
fair work, and instead of that ” She let 
her sentence close in silence, but presently 
resumed in a lighter tone, “‘ And instead of 
that, you see, I lead a sophisticated life, in 
which I neither scrub nor cook, and know 
that if I mean to be wise I must never own 
to being poor.” She lifted her wooden spoon 
to her mouth and took a long, cautious 
draught. ‘ What would all the hotel people 
say if they could see us taking this frugal 
refreshment and know that we liked it? 
You do like it, don’t you, Mr. North?” 

“T like it very much indeed.” 

“How they would scorn such humble 
tastes! But, dear me, how funny it is that 
we can't all be contented to drink milk out 
of wooden spoons and eat brown bread. Life 
would be so simple. But I wonder—should 
you think there are many social differences 
in Annaveyaz! Does the upper cowman cut 
the under cowman, and do the goats refuse 
to know the pigs?” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“Then the world is altogether a valley of 
delusions, and I give it up. But let us 
think for to-day, at least, that it is not so, 
and that in Annaveyaz every one works 
honestly, and nobody pretends to be better 
than the rest, and nobody looks down on 
his neighbour. And we will forget that 
there is any world outside at all. Don’t you 
feel it all vanishing away, Oxford, and Paris, 
and the Hotel des Alpes Vaudoises and all 
the people in it? For to-day all that has 
ceased to be. There’s no sea, and no Eng- 
land, and no money, and no Society ; and we 
may say what we like because to-day we are 
in fairyland, and to-morrow we shall go 
away and never see one another again.” 

“To-morrow ?” 
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“So to speak, to-morrow. This milk is 
intoxicating, Mr. North; it makes me talk 
nonsense. But really, and in good earnest, 
you can’t guess what a relief it is to me to 
be up here in freedom like this, and with 
some one to whom I can speak freely just 
because ” She grew red, stopped short, 
and apologised. 

“T beg your pardon, I was going to say 
something very rude.” 

“¢Just because’ I am so insignificant?” 
said North smiling. 

“T did not mean exactly that, but I am 
afraid I can’t express exactly what I did 
mean ; and, indeed, it is not at all worth 
while. But really, though you might not 
have understood it so, it was a compliment.” 

North thought that he understood pretty 
clearly. He was a poor man, dependent 
chiefly upon his fellowship, not likely to 
regard himself, or be regarded by others, as 
a possible object of matrimonial designs. 

‘Oh, yes,” said he, returning to the main 
theme of her speech, “it all looks very 
charming to us; but I have no doubt that 
there are jealousies, and pretences, and mean- 
nesses even in Annaveyaz.” 

“Oh, yes, no doubt; but the general 
scheme of life is wholesome and genuine. 
And with us it is the other way.” 

He understood to-day that the “us” was 
not to be applied universally, and refrained 
from contradiction. Since he could not alter 
her life for her, it seemed to him the kindest 
thing to keep her attention engaged for the 
time in other tracks. 

Their meal was finished now. They left 
the hospitable ché@/et and came down into 
what Miss Falkland called the street. Here 
she began to make friends with the animals. 
There was a mild white and black bull, with 
a fringe of woolly curls between the horns, 
whom she stroked and patted, and who 
blinked with satisfaction under her caresses. 
Then the goats came round, daintily and 
inquisitively ; one little white nanny-goat 
laid her pretty head in the tenderest manner 
against Miss Falkland’s arm. She smiled 
and was delighted. She went from one to 
another of the animals, who received her 
advances for the most part tranquilly, but 
sometimes with evident pleasure. Only the 
brown and hairy pigs she could not bring 
herself to touch. She became radiant; the 
ready acceptance yielded by these uncritical 
fellow creatures gave her a joy by the height 
of which North could guess the depth of the 
wounds which she had received from the 
non-acceptance of men and women. He felt 





himself sink into quite a secondary place, 
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but he was a modest person and was satisfied 
by the reflection that it was a mark of 
confidence to be allowed to witness her 
gladness. 

They went on a little, and sat down on 
the green slope behind the village. Shut in 
at their backs by those walls of rock, where 
a young countryman of theirs lost his life a 
year or two earlier, and beholding in front a 
long view of mountain and valley, wood and 
brown-roofed cottage, all bright and clear 
under a cloudless sky. Here they were 
presently approached by two little boys, 
round, brown-cheeked urchins, with laughing 
eyes under their basin-shaped felt hats, and 
with woolly stems of edelweiss held out for 
sale in their sturdy fists. The edelweiss 
grows here, some thirty feet overhead, on a 
tiny shelf from which the cliff curves inward, 
an inaccessible spot to English eyes, if ever 
there was one. Yet these chubby mountain 
imps, of whom the elder appeared about 
eight years old, had been up to fetch it 
when they saw strangers arrive, and were 
ready to go up again on the slightest en- 
couragement. North and Miss Falkland, 
however, having the nerves of the city-bred, 
were by no means anxious for a repetition 
of the performance. Miss Falkland bought 
the little twigs of edelweiss, which she put 
into her belt beside the gentian, and enticed 
the youngsters into conversation. In a few 
minutes a little Annaveyazan was sitting on 
each side of her, and she knew their names, 
their ages, and their course of study in 
school. 

“You must be very much accustomed to 
children,” said North to her when they were 
again on their way down to lower levels. 
This idea had come into his mind as a great 
surprise, but yet as an indisputable conclusion 
in seeing her in their society. 

“No, not at all,’ she answered. «“¥% 
hardly know any child; but they seem to 
know that I am fond of them.” 

They: came to the stream that runs in a 
deep furrow in front of the village. She 
paused and turned back, and looked regret- 
fully at the little settlement. 

“ Good-bye, Annaveyaz, good-bye,”’ said she 
softly. “‘ When shall I ever see you again ¢”’ 

She turned a little abruptly, and began to 
descend the steep bank. North almost 
fancied that her eyes were moist. They 
crossed over and went on in silence, he 
respecting her mood and waiting for her to 
speak. She presently looked up at him and 
said in a tone of genuine cordiality that 
gladdened him in the very depth of his shy 
and self-distrustful soul, “ You know, Mr. 
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North, you have given me one of the best 
days I have ever known in my life.” 

It was now his turn to be, for an instant, 
too much moved for speech. Poor girl! 
Poor child! One of the best days she had 
ever known in her life—a mere day of tran- 
quillity, and silence, and open sunshine ! 

They came down by the road to Salex, 
that road which in many parts is made 
laboriously (“ Vous savez, on est st laborieux 
@ Salex’’) of rough-hewn logs, laid now 
athwart, now lengthwise. It goes down and 
down, crossing patches of marsh, where the 
loose-haired cotton-grass still lingered, dipping 
into woods and emerging again, a high isthmus 
between two deep valleys. All along it, here 
and there, are cid/lets, well kept and well 
built, but all now empty; cattle and men 
alike had gone up higher. They came out 
at last by the wood through which the Saléce 
runs, on the straight road from Salex to the 
Hotel des Alpes Vaudoises. It was getting 
late in the afternoon by this time ; Miss Falk- 
land, who was not probably accustomed to 
walks of fifteen miles over hill and dale, was 
beginning to be a little tired. North had 
been asking himself whether at this point he 
should not withdraw himself and return alone 
to the hotel, and had just decided that he 
would go with her as far as the next village 
when, at the turn of the road, they came face 
to face with two other pedestrians—Frank 
and Eleanor. North would rather, just then, 
have met a couple of bandits, but he bore 
himself well, and betrayed neither surprise 
nor discomposure. He bowed to Eleanor ; she 
barely acknowledged the salute, and suffered 
an expression of ironical astonishment to show 
itself in her face; Frank, with an ill-stifled 
look of amusement lifted his hat, and Miss 
Falkland, tranquil and self-controlled as ever, 
walked on entirely undisturbed. After that 
meeting, North would have died rather than 
depart unbidden before they had reached the 
door of the hotel. And as Miss Falkland 
gave utterance to no such bidding, they 
walked on quietly side by side, passed two 
more of the hotel inmates on their road, and 
in due time advanced together across the 
hotel garden, and entered together by the 
principal door. 

And in the passage, a little dark after the 
bright light outside, they were met by 
Captain Falkland, who greeted his daughter 
thus: “Oh, here you are at last. Where 
have you been all the afternoon!” 

It was not easy in the shadow to distin- 
guish Miss Falkland’s face. 
She answered calmly. 
Annaveyaz. Have you been back long! 


“T have been to 


” 
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Her voice sounded to North a little more 
precise and constrained than before ; but the 
difference, if indeed it existed, was but the 
finest of shades. He himself went away to 
his room feeling as if he had descended from 
a world of peace and harmony into a world 
of discord. 

Captain Falkland followed his daughter to 
her room—they had not, like the Maddens, a 
private sitting-room—and there demanded of 
her: “How did you come to be with that 
fellow?” 

“IT wanted to go up to Annaveyaz, and 
Mr. North offered to show me the way.” 

“Then you have been with him all the 
afternoon t” 

“Tn.” 

“ Are you mad?” broke out her father 
with an oath. “ Don’t you know that every 
soul in this gossiping place will be talking 
about you?” 

She said nothing. 

“ What do you mean by it—eh?” 

“ IT thought I might take a holiday for one 

day.” 
“Take a holiday! Why, what do youever 
do, I should like to know, except make 
holiday? You don’t sew, or scrub, or cook. 
You don’t keep house, you have nothing in 
the world to do but to look after your own 
interests. And you are so perverse that you 
go wasting your time on such a fellow as 
that. What do you suppose the Yverdonnes 
will think of you?” 

“T don’t suppose they think of me at all.” 

“You should make them think of you. 
Those are people worth knowing, it would be 
a passport for you in France to have stayed 
with Madame d’Yverdonne. Have you tried 
to make yourself agreeable to her?”’ 

“Father, I can’t! really I can’t. 
Madden has talked to them. 
how she looks at me.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Looks at you! Didn’t I 
tell you before I went away that you were 
to cultivate the D’Y verdonnes ¢”’ 

Miss Falkland looked down, rather guiltily. 

“Tt is no use, father, really it is no use. 
I should only be making myself a laughing 
stock.” 

“That's for me to decide. 
you are told.” 

He walked to and fro in the room. 

“T can’t understand you—-upon my word 
I can’t. Look here, Constance, give me a 


Mrs. 
You should see 


You do what 


plain answer: Is there any love nonsense 
between you and North?” 

Miss Falkland coloured a very little, and 
replied with a faint smile that had a touch 
both of sadness and bitterness in it: “Oh, 
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dear no! Mr. North never had such a notion 
in his head.” , 

“Then I give it up. It would be odd 
enough if you had taken a fancy to that cut 
and dried prig, except that women will do any- 
thing. But if there is nothing of that sort, 
I repeat again—Why on earth did you go?” 

“Because I wanted to be free and left 
alone, and not looked down upon for one 
day ; and I knew—at least I thought, and I 
thought right—that Mr. North would treat 
me as if I were his equal.” 

She stood up as she spoke, and threw off 
her hat. Her father looked at her curiously. 

“You do fancy the cut and dried prig 
then, after all?” said he. 

She turned and faced him coldly. “You 
are very much mistaken. My feelings for 
Mr. North are not in the least of that kind, 
Am I such an idiot, do you suppose, as to 
imagine that a man of that sort would 
dream of marrying me? I like his society ; 
he is that very, very rare thing, a man with 
a sense of chivalry; he is sorry for me 
because people look down on me, but he 
makes one feel it, not as an insult but a 
comfort. Oh, I know very well that it is 
all compassion ; J, as a person, am probably 
offensive to all his tastes—I understand that. 
And at my age that is not the sort of 
feeling that inclines one to ‘fancy,’ as you 
say, &@ man.” 

Her tone had grown weary by the time 
she finished. She was thankful beyond 
words, for the clangour of the great bell, 
which called her to dress for dinner, and 
dismissed her father from her room. She 
let herself drop into the chair from which 
she had risen, and gave herself the luxury 
of five minutes’ repose. 

Tears—not the tears that fall, but the 
bitterer tears that remain—gathered in her 
eyes; a weight of irremovable melancholy 
was upon her. She let fall her hand, and 
the stems of edelweiss brushed it softly as 
it fell. She took them out, looked at them 
regretfully, and pressed them with a sudden 
caress against her cheek. Her father, if he 
could have seen the action, would have been 
sure that she had spoken falsely when she 
denied any fancy for the companion of her 
walk. But he would have been mistaken, 
as men and women mostly are when they 
interpret one another's tokens of emotion. 
Miss Falkland’s longings and regrets were 
not for North, but for Annaveyaz, for peace 
and freedom, and a life of honest work. 

Curious looks met her when she came into 
the dining-room, but she betrayed neither 
embarrassment nor consciousness, About 
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halfway through the meal there was a little 
stir, as the unexpected figure of Mr. Lan- 
caster made its appearance on the threshold. 
This young gentleman's looks had undergone 
a visible change in these three days. He 
looked haggard, yet he was flushed, and 
there was a doggedness about the set of his 
mouth, an angry glare about his eyes that 
to North’s mind foreboded mischief. Captain 
Falkland had to-day interposed himself be- 
tween his daughter and North, and North 
saw him grow pale and set down his glass 
untouched. Is Lancaster going to make a 
scene? thought he, and prepared himself for 
intervention. Lancaster, however, placed him- 
self opposite to Miss Falkland, and without 
any greeting to her father began pointedly 
to talk to her. 

“It is to-night that there’s the dance, 
isn’t it, Miss Falkland ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“That's right. I came back on purpose. 
You know you promised me one waltz, at 
least.” 

Mr. Lancaster’s entrance had excited a 
little general curiosity, and momentarily 
interrupted the many minor conversations ; 
now, in the comparative silence, his loud 
voice made every one aware that Miss Falk- 
land had promised him one waltz, at least. 

Miss Falkland did not go to the dancing- 
room directly after dinner, nor did she, as 
most people did every evening, wander out 
into the garden. North, coming down from 
his room with a letter for the post, met her 
on the staircase. 

“T hope you are not feeling too much 
tired from your walk?” said he. 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “I shall come 
down and dance presently.” 

He went out and found Frank pacing the 
gravel walk and* perfuming the evening air 
with his cigar. 

“Going to the post?” said Frank. 

North said “ Yes,” and his friend joined 
him. 

“T wonder what’s the matter with Lan- 
easter,” said Frank, as they passed out of 
the garden into the high road. “ He looks 
like a man set on making a row.” 

“Oh, Lancaster!” answered North, con- 
temptuously. “ What’s the use of speculating 
about a cad like Lancaster. He has thrown 
away money in some folly, and comes back 
to vent his ill-humour here, I suppose.” 

“T should not wonder,” said Frank, nod- 
ding his head sagely, “if he has heard of 
your walk with a certain lady this after- 
noon, and is in a fury about it. Oh, she’s 
aclever girl! It is a lucky thing for you 
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that you are not big game enough for her. 
You would not have a chance against her.” 

North kept silence, which is the next best 
thing to keeping one’s temper. 

Frank went on meditatively: “I was 
staggered to see you walking together in 
that wood. What odds will you take that 
she is engaged to Lancaster before to-morrow 
morning ¢” 

Again North made no reply. 

Frank resumed slowly: “They are an 
awfufly interesting study, those Falklands. 
It is as good as a comedy to see them at 
their little game. If only she was as pretty 
as she is clever, she would have been settled 
long ago.” 

“Look here, Frank,” broke out North, 
standing still in the road, “doesn’t it 
strike you as rather a brutal sort of thing 
for us to be always discussing a girl in this 
way? It seems to me that the very fact of 
her doubtful sort of position ought to make 
us more—I don’t know how—more respectful, 
more ready to think the best of her.” 

“Oh, well,’ said Frank, lightly enough, 
“you know you take it too seriously. I 
don’t mean any harm to her, poor soul. But 
really it does seem to me nonsense if one 
may not speak of one’s neighbours.” 

North said no more ; he contented himself 
with recognising, finally, once and for all, 
the fact that his companion of to-day was 
no longer his friend of three years back. 
Yet for the old comradeship’s sake there was 
pleasure as well as pain in walking in step 
up and down these hotel walks beside the 
man who had so many times kept pace with 
him along the walks of his college; and 
they lingered side by side, feeling a certain 
ease even if they felt no especial pleasure in 
each other’s society. 

The plaintive, seductive notes of a waltz 
tune floated out from the dancing-room. 

“T must go in, Nelly will be waiting for 
me,” said Frank, casting away the end of 
his second cigar. 

North, whose natural tendency was always 
to do what others did, went in with him, 
though he had no intention of dancing. A 
lady from Geneva was at the piano, a young 
Englishman had taken his violin, and was 
accompanying. The voice of the violin was 
like a cry of emotion, of complaint, of 
tremulous hopes and fears, that melted into 
one another. 

North presently saw Miss Falkland come 


‘in. She had not made two steps before 


she was claimed for the dance, and she had 
not yet started when another partner was 
begging for the next. Clearly Miss Falkland 
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had at least one empire in which she reigned 
easily. And North, though not learned in 
details of dancing, could see that she deserved 
her supremacy. She moved easily, grace- 
fully, and in perfect harmony with the music, 
she was neither stiff nor over-vehement. 
Even Eleanor Madden allowed that she 
danced like a lady. But her face showed 
none of the elation, the radiance that shines 
in the faces of the skilful in bodily exercises, 
Mr. Lancaster meanwhile stood in a corner, 
and glared at her with angry eyes. North, 
when he saw him, remembered Frank’s 
prophecy and caught himself sighing. He 
stood a while looking on and letting his 
thoughts float idly at the guidance of the 
music, but the spectacle of other people 
dancing is one that inclines to melancholy, 
and presently his melancholy drove him 
forth into the solitude and darkness of the 
garden. The throbbing music came after 
him ; the moon was beginning to rise; the 
trees cast long shadows, there were lakes of 
faint light, and caverns of misty gloom ; 
everything was still, except for the pulse of 
the music. Vague hopes, vague longings, 
vague regrets rose in his heart as he paced 
slowly to and fro. He felt himself extremely 
solitary and his solitude seemed to him 
mournful. He was not at all accustomed to 
meditate thus about himself; in general he 
was too much occupied with the business in 
hand or with considerations on behalf of his 
neighbours to have much time for such 
speculations. But in this idle hotel-life 
where he found himself in the midst of so 
many people—among, yet not of them—he 
had begun to recognise that he was very 
much isolated indeed. It seemed to him too 
late to rectify that loneliness ; he was, in 
truth, a young man still, but he had ceased 
to think of himself as young. Other men 
might form ties, Frank might marry, even 
Lancaster might marry, but for him it was 
out of his line. He had always been of a 
recluse and cloistered temper, even at school 
the boys had called him “the hermit.” He 
had accepted the name quite readily, but now 
when he remembered it, it weighed upon 
him. Yes, a hermit; nature makes hermits 
sometimes, and men make cells for them in 
the shape of college fellowships. He was 
quite in his right place, North thought, a 
modest corner where he worked unassumingly 
and asked nothing of the great outer world. 
Yet at intervals the general longings would 
arise, and North would feel like another 
man the desire to see wife and child at his 
fireside. But it was a vague, impersonal 
desire ; there were no outlines to the picture: 
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the wife had no one woman’s face and voice, 
and the hearth no local habitation. His 
pensive pacings came to an end, he stood 
leaning on the balustrade looking out over 
the valley. He stood some time, the music 
had paused and begun again ; the moon had 
gone higher and higher up the sky, and the 
shadow of the tree behind had gradually 
crept over him. He stood forgetful, musing, 
observing, yet hardly knowing that he 
observed, the slow development of the land- 
scape under the rising moon, he was aroused 
by the approach of steps and voices. The 
first voice was a man’s; its words escaped 
him. ‘The second was a woman’s, he heard 
her words distinctly. 

“T have told you twice, three times, that 
it can’t be.” 

North felt a sudden throb and tumult in 
his breast. The voice was Miss Falkland’s. 

“ You would not have said that three days 
ago,” said the man’s voice. (Yes, it was 
Lancaster.) ‘“ Your father has told you to 
have nothing to say to me, now. And do 
you know why? Do you know whose doing 
it is that I am not worth your taking?” 

He spoke violently, he seemed going on ; 
she interrupted. Neither of them saw North 
in the shadow. 

“My father has said nothing to me. 
Money has nothing to do with it, nothing 
at all.” 

Lancaster laughed, a loud, insulting laugh. 
North controlled himself and stood still, 
feeling that to interfere would be even worse 
than to overhear. He could see them now. 
Miss Falkland had paused and turned as if 
to go back. Lancaster placed himself before 
her ; she remained standing still. 

“You think you can play with me and 
throw me away, but you are mistaken. I 
am not going to be taken up and put down 
just as it suits you and your father. You 
encouraged me, you know you did ; you gave 
me every right to think you cared for me. 
But I thought better of it and I went away. 
Why did your father come after me? He 
knew I wanted to get away from him. But 
—” with an oath, “if he has cheated me I'll 
be even with him, and through you. ['ll 
make it the worse for him if you don’t say 
‘yes’ to me.” 

“Are you mad, Mr. Lancaster, to speak 
to me in this way? I tell you plainly, once 
more, nothing on-earth would induce me to 
be your wife. Let me pass, if you please.” 

But Lancaster still barred her passage. 
North, stepping out of the shadows, took 
him by the arm and said quietly. “Come, 


Lancaster, you are forgetting yourself.” 











MISS FALKLAND. 


Miss Falkland uttered a cry. Lancaster 
started back, then recovering himself, de- 
manded in language morc forcible than 
elegant what he meant by interfering. 

“Come, come,” said North tranquilly, 
“there’s no need to make a row. You come 
with me, and let Miss Falkland go, if she 
pleases.” 

Lancaster broke out into threats, and 
drew nearer to his adversary with a bluster- 
ing air of menace. It appeared to North 
that his patience had now lasted long enough, 
He seized the young man by the two shoulders 
and flung him backwards among the flowers 
and bushes. The attack was unexpected. 
Lancaster fell at full length. Miss Falkland 
remained standing still, until North drawing 
her arm into his walked with her towards the 
house. She was trembling from head to 
foot. They had scarcely turned the corner 
of the path when a sob broke from her. 
What should he do? He shrank from ex- 
posing her tears to the first comer in the 
brilliantly lighted entry. At the end of a 
diverging alley there was a thick arbour. 
Lancaster would assuredly not seek her 
there. He struck into this dark walk and 
led her to the arbour. She sank down upon 
the bench and wept vehemently. 

“Don’t, don’t,” said North in great con- 
cern. “ You must not distress yourself. He 
was not sober; he did not know what he 
was saying.” 

“It’s not that! 
she. 

Then, by a great effort, she checked her 
tears. She stood up; she turned away ; she 
turned back. She seemed hardly able to 
control her voice enough for speech. Then 
she said, “ You don’t believe him, de you? 
You don’t—don’t think I ever gave him any 
reason to speak se?” 

“No woman ever gave any man reason to 
speak so,” North replied indignantly. “And 
as to Mr. Lancaster, I have known him far 
too long to pay any regard to anything he may 
say, even when he is sober. Think no more 
about it. He is not worth remembering.” 

“Thank you,” said she. She paused there, 
then, “If I had been anybody different,” 
said she, hesitating, “it would not have 
mattered. But if one is poor, and—and in 
a sort of way unprotected, people seem to 
think that one is a different sort of creature. 
I have got not to care—it doesn’t matter 
what they think; and I daresay it is my 
own fault. But, indeed, I never deserved 
to be spoken to like that.” 


It’s not that!” sobbed 
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*T am sure of it,” said North, with more 
fervour than his cooler reason could perhaps 
have justifed. 

“Thank you, again,” said she. 
you for everything. Good-night.”’ 

She gave him her hand and 
among the trees. 

It was a little late when Miss Falkland 
came down to breakfast next morning and 
she found the room but thinly peopled. Her 
father had not yet appeared ; Lancaster was 
probably in the same case. The Maddens 
always breakfasted in their own sitting-room, 
and neither Frank Conway nor North were 
to be seen. She concluded that they had 
already finished their meal. But presently 
Frank Conway came in and asked for another 
cup of coffee. The English chaplain, who 
was slowly reading a long letter while he 
ate his breakfast, looked up and asked, 
“ Have you seen the poor fellow off?” 

“Yes, I have seen him off. But as to 
‘ poor fellow ’—” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“I suppose he will come into about five 
thousand a year.” 

“In—deed! A Hampshire family, [ 
think? I fancy I must have met the brother 
once in Winchester.” 

“T don’t much fancy he is a great loss to 
the family.” 

“ Who is that,” asked another Englishman 
at some little distance, “who has lost a 
brother and come into five thousand a year?” 

“North,” answered Frank, and as he 
answered he glanced across at Miss Falkland. 

But Miss Falkland had lived the life of 
vicissitudes in hotels too long to betray any 
emotion at the departure of an acquaintance 
so recently made, and Frank’s curiosity 
gained nothing. 

Captain Falkland, when he heard this 
news, bestowed a few curses upon his fate, 
and wished he had known a little sooner 
that North’s brother was about to break his 
neck. Frank Conway regretted his friend 
for a day or two; the Maddens felt an un- 
spoken, but sincere relief; Miss Falkland 
missed a supporting presence, and no one 
else was conscious of any change. Mr. 
Lancaster, having failed in that purpose 
which had brought him back, once more 
departed from the Hotel des Alpes Vaudoises. 
The D’Yverdonnes, the Maddens, the Falk- 
lands followed in due course; the green 
shutters were closed up; the red flag was 
taken down, and the birds of passage left 
their nest to be a plaything for the winter 
snows and winds until next year. 


* Thank 


vanished 


(To be continued.) 











From a Drawing by Huan Tuomsox. 





‘ullon we pass, and leave her spacious down, 
* And with the setting sun reach Stockbridge town. 
O’er our parch’d tongue the rich metheglin glides, 
And the red dainty trout our knife divides. 
Sad melancholy ev'ry visage wears ; 
What, no election come in seven long years ! 
Of all our race of Mayors, shall Snow alone 
Be by Sir Richard’s dedication known? 
Our streets no more with tides of ale shall float, 


Nor cobblers feast three years upon one vote. 
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Next morn, twelve miles led o’er th’ unbounded plain, 
Where the cloak’d shepherd guides his fleecy train. 
No leafy bow’rs a noon-day shelter lend, 
Nor from the chilly dews at night defend: 
With wondrous art, he counts the straggling flock, 


And by the sun informs you what’s a clock. 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson 


How are our shepherds fall’n from ancient days! 
No Amaryllis chants alternate lays; 

From her no list’ning echoes learn to sing, 

Nor with his reed the jocund valleys ring. 

Here sheep the pasture hide, there harvests bend, 


See Sarum’s steeple o’er yon hill ascend ; 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomsoy. 


Our horses faintly trot beneath the heat, 
And our keen stomachs know the hour to eat. 


Who can forsake thy walls, and not admire 


The proud cathedral, and the lofty spire? 
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What sempstress has not proved thy scissors good ? 
From hence first came th’ intriguing riding-hood. 
Amid three boarding-schools well stock’d with misses 


Shall three knight-errants starve for want of kisses? 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Tomson. 


O’er the green turf the miles slide swift away, 
And Blandford ends the labours of the day. 
The morning rose; the supper reck’ning paid, 


And our due fees discharge to man and maid, 
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From a Drawing by Hucu THomson, 


The ready ostler near the stirrup stands, 


And as we mount, our half pence load his hands. 
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(hey Snpring rest,” 


From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 


Now the steep hill fair Dorchester o’erlooks, 
Border’d by meads, and wash’d by silver brooks. 
Here sleep my two companions, eyes supprest, 
And propt in elbow-chairs they snoring rest: 

I weary sit, and with my pencil trace 

Their painful postures, and their eyeless face; - 
Then dedicate each glass to some fair name, 


And on the sash the diamond scrawls my flame. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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MONUMENT TO SIR JOHN CROSBY, ST. HELEN'S, BISHOPSGATE, 
From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


SOME LONDON CITIZENS AND THEIR MONUMENTS. 


PROBABLY no city since the world began, 
ever had so little connection with the lives 
and homes of its citizens as London has at 
the present time. It is simply the place 
where they go to make money, to do busi- 
ness, to inquire into the state of trade, “go 
on ’Change,” but the idea of living there 
is something too repulsive to be contem- 
plated for a moment, and the very notion of 
death in “the city” is horrible, and seems 
to suggest a sudden attack of apoplexy or a 
paralytic stroke. Yet to our grandfathers 
how different was the case; a citizen of 
London eighty years back never dreamt of 
living anywhere else except in “the city ;” 
even if he were an alderman he would con- 
sider Cheapside, Bishopsgate or Tower Hill, 
as a sufficiently aristocratic locality in which 
to set up his household gods ; here he lived 
with his wife, sons and daughters, and 
was a bond-fide citizen of London in every 
sense of the word; if he entertained company 
his visitors came from the surrounding 
streets; he gave grand old dinner parties 
with turtle and magnificent old port, in the 
oak-panelled room above his counting-house. 
Belgravia was a nasty swamp, where no man 
of sense would think of living, and Bays- 
water was an unknown region somewhere 
beyond “Tyburn-tree ;” Piccadilly and St. 
James’s were well enough for courtiers and 
west-end dandies, but out of the question 
as the habitat of a city man. His father 


and grandfather had lived in the same 
“ward,” and probably in the very same 
house which he inhabited, in it they had 
died, and he was born; round the corner 
was the plain but substantial old church, 
upon the walls of which were the tablets 
recording his father and mother, and perhaps 
a long line of ancestors; at the altar they 
had been married ; and they slept “‘ awaiting 
the resurrection of the just” beneath the 
very spot where he and his children joined 
in worship every Sunday and holy-day. Thus 
the city was his first and last home, and he 
loved it as places can only be loved by 
families who have lived from generation to 
generation in the same house—loved it with 
that affection which even now clings to the 
word “home.” Unfortunately we Londoners 
now have no homes; what with short leases, 
and the outrages of that monster of un- 
righteousness, the “ jerry-builder,” we have 
become a nomadic race, we are wanderers 
over the face of the earth. 

When the antiquity and vast wealth of 
London are taken into consideration, the 
memorials of its citizens are neither so num- 
erous nor magnificent as one would have 
expected. There are many reasons for this. 
One of course is the fact that most of 
the old City churches, including St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, were destroyed in the great fire 
of 1666. But long before the fire the 
monuments in London churches had been 
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shamefully mutilated and _ill-treated — not 
so much from religious fanaticism, as from 
the most degrading of all motives, the love 
of gain! Dugdale, for instance, relates 
how the Protector Somerset pulled down 
“Pardon church” with the cloisters and 
charnel chapel of old St. Paul’s, in order to 
build his own house out of the materials. 
Dugdale says that the monuments in these 
chapels and the adjoining cloister “ surpassed 
in number and curious workmanship all other 
that were in the cathedral itself” ! 

Nor did the monuments of the cathedral 
long escape sacrilege and avarice, for in the 
year 1645 they were ransacked and many of 
them broken down and destroyed, in order 
that any treasures they might conceal should 
be taken away. But for barefaced iniquity, 
nothing can surpass the impious act that was 
perpetrated at the magnificent church of the 
“Grey Friars,” the site of which is now 
occupied by the “ Bluecoat School.” 

“In this church of the ‘Grey Friars,’ ” 
says Maitland, “there were nine tombs of 
alabaster and marble, surrounded with pal- 
lisados of iron in the choir; and one tomb 
in-the body of the church also coped with 
iron, all pulled down, besides seven score 
gravestones of marble, all sold for 50/., or 
thereabouts, by Sir Martin Bowes, goldsmith 
and alderman of London” ! 

Even the grave of the celebrated Sir 
Richard Whittington did not escape dese- 
cration at the hands of impious and avaricious 
scoundrels ; for in the reign. of Edward VI. 
the parson of St. Michael Royal, thinking 
that some great treasure was buried in 
Whittington’s tomb, caused the monument 
to be broken down and his body torn from 
its coffin. Finding nothing else to steal, 
however, this ecclesiastical vagabond robbed 
the grave of the lead sheeting inclosing the 
body! Now when it is borne in mind that 
such scoundrels as Sir Richard Bowes and 
the parson of St. Michael Royal were allowed 
to go unhanged, the wonder is not that so 
few ancient monuments exist in London 
churches, but that any should have escaped ; 
and that we still find such churches as St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, St. Helen’s, and All 
Hallows’, Barking, full of monuments, some 
of which date back to the 14th and 15th 
centuries. One of the earliest and most 
highly interesting is that of Gower the poet, 
in the first-named church. Gower has been 
so overshadowed by the mighty genius of his 
contemporary, personal friend, and pupil, 
Chaucer, that his works are now little read, 
and less known than they ought to be. 
By some writers Gower is claimed as the 
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father of English poetry. Dr. Johnson 
certainly took this view, indeed he says that 
Gower was the first author who can be said 
to have written English. 
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MONUMENT TO JOHN GOWER, ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 
From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


His chief works are the Speculum Medi- 
tates, Vox Clemantis, and Confessio Amantis. 
He was greatly favoured by Richard II. 
It has been stated that Gower, who was 
both a very rich and very charitable man, 
rebuilt the church of St. Mary Overy 
(now St. Saviour’s),! but this is thoroughly 
incorrect, as the whole shell of the building 
before the lamentable rebuilding of the nave 


1 De. Mackey says, 


‘* This church was rebuilt by John Gower the Rhymer, 
Who in Richard's gay court was a fortunate climber, 
Should any one start, ’tis but right he should know it, 
Our wight was a lawyer as well as a poet.” 
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fifty years back, dated from the 13th century, 
and it was, and still is, a splendid example 
of the Early English style. Extensive 
repairs and alterations however were carried 
out in the 14th century, especially in the 
nave and south transept, and to these it is 
probable that Gower contributed. Unfor- 
tunately his tomb does not occupy its original 
position, which was in the north aisle of the 
nave near the altar of St. John the Baptist, 
specially mentioned in the poet’s will, and it 
is a somewhat remarkable coincidence that 
both Gower’s and Chaucer’s monuments 
should have been removed and placed in 
thoroughly uncanonical positions, 7.e., north 
and south, instead of east and west. Gower’s 
tomb, however, is the genuine monu- 
ment, erected to his memory, directly 
after his death, whereas Chaucer’s is 
a very doubtful affair, and it is a 
question whether it was not origin- 
ally intended to commemorate some 
other individual. Gower’s monu- 
ment is a good example of a canopied 
altar-tomb of the early “ Perpen- 
dicular” style, the effigy is clothed 
in a long gown, probably some legal 
costume, as Gower was a member 
of the Inner Temple, the hair is 
worn long, and the head crowned 
with a wreath of roses. In addition 
to the effigy the tomb was originally 
adorned with figures of Charity, 
Mercy, and Pity—the figures are 
gone, but the inscriptions referring 
to them (in old French) have been 
restored. 

Gower’s is not the only interest- 
ing monument in St. Saviour’s 
Church. Close to the high altar is 
the elegant monument of “ Richard 
Humble, Alderman of London.” This 
tomb stands under one of the arches 
of the choir, and we venture to 
suggest to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's, that they might from 
seeing the experiment tried (on a 
small seale of course), judge what 
would be the effect of the Wellington 
monument if placed in a similar 
position in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Nothing could certainly have a 
better effect than Humble’s tomb 


The inscription is very graceful, and is 
generally attributed to Quarles. Taylor in 
his annals of St. Mary Overy favours this 
theory, but at the same time points out the 
great similarity of the lines to some written 
by Beaumont. 

The epitaph is as follows :— 


“Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning of the day,’ 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had ; 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut, and so is done ! 


“" 
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in St. Saviour’s. R. Humble, and 
his son Peter who erected this elegant 
monument to the memory of his 
father and mother, bestowed a grant of 
£5 4s. per annum for ever to the parish, 
secured upon certain tenements adjoining 
Three Crown Gate, Southwark. 


MUNUMENT TO R. HUMBLE, ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK, 
From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


The rose withers, the blossom blasteth 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, the man he dies.” 
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In striking contrast to the elegant monu- 
ment of Humble with its graceful inscription 
is the pretentious and coarse tomb of Dr. 
Lockyer with the following absurd epitaph :-— 


“Here Lockyer lies interr’d ; enough, his name 
Speaks one hath few competitors in fame, 
A name so great, so gen’ral, it may scorn 
Inscriptions which do vulgar tombs adorn. 
A diminution ’tis to write in verse, 
His eulogies, which most men’s mouths rehearse. 
His virtues and his pills are so well known 
That envy can’t confine them under stone. 


MONUMENTS 10 TREHEAKNE, CURE, AND DE WARKEN, 8ST 
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to King James the First. The monument is 
constructed of stone, painted and gilt, and 
bearing half-length effigies of John Trehearne 
and his wife with smaller figures of four 
children. 

The epitaph is as follows :— 


“AN EPITAPH UPON JOHN TREHEARNE, GENTLE- 
MAN-PORTER TO KING JAMES I. 


“Had kings a power to lend their subjects breath 
Trehearne, thou shouldst not be cast down by 
death ; 
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. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


- From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


But they'll survive his dust and not expire 
Till all things else at th’ universal fire. 
This verse is lost, his pills embalm him safe 
To future times without an epitaph. 
Deceased, April 26, a.p, 1672. Aged 72.” 


We presume that the intention of the 
sculptor who executed the effigy which re- 
clines upon this tomb, was to represent Dr. 
Lockyer immediately after having partaken 
of some of his celebrated pills. The expres- 
sion of the good doctor’s countenance cer- 
tainly conveys that impression. 

Nearly opposite to the monument of 
Humble is another very much in the same 
style though inferior as a work of art. It 
records John Trehearne “gentleman-porter” 


Thy royal master still would keep thee then, 

But length of days is beyond reach of men, 

Nor wealth, nor strength, nor great men’s love 
can ease 

The wounds death’s arrows make, for thou hast 
these. 

In thy king’s court good place to thee is given, 

Whence thou shalt go to the King’s court in 

heaven.” 


Taylor, in his annals of St. Mary Overy, 
gives the following inscription which was 
upon a stone below the monument :— 


“Under this marble doth the body rest of 
John Traherne, that served Queen Elizabeth, and 
died chief gentleman porter to King James, the 
22nd daie of October, Anno D’ni 1618. Here 
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also resteth Margaret, the wife of the said John 
Traherne, who lived together man and wife 50 
years, and died the 22nd of January, Anno D’ni 
1645. Here also lieth John Traherne, eldest son 
of the said John and Margaret, who died chief 
clerke of the kitchen to King James I, 22nd of 
August, Anno D’ni 1645.” 


From an entry in the vestry-books of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, it appears that in the 


MONUMENT TO LAUNCELOT ANDREWS, ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 
From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


year 1577 John Trehearne was fined, and 
had to pay double, for withholding his tithes ! 
Perhaps Trehearne, like his royal master, 
found money difficult to come by. Adjoining 
Trehearne’s monument is a medieval recessed 
arch, which, after the manner so common 
in the period immediately following the 
Xeformation, has been filched from its original 
purposes and made to do duty as a memorial 
to “Thomas Cure, Esq.””’ Thomas Cure was 
saddler to Edward VI1., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
He was a great benefactor to the parish, and 
founded a most excellent institution called 
“the college,’ which still exists. It is a 
kind of almshouse with a warden and pen- 
sioners. The book of statutes drawn up by 
Cure himself stiil exists. They relate to the 
government of the establishment, number of 
inmates, mode of election, &c., with certain 
injunctions against “tipplinge in howses,” 
“ begginge,” “swearinge,’ and “raylinge.” 
Cure also appears to have been one of the 
joint founders of St. Saviour’s School. His 
epitaph, which is written in hexameters and 





pentameters, is a singular example of Latin 
punning, and if we were given to the same 
bad habit we might feel inclined to suggest 
that it must have been the origin of a now 
obsolete song called The Perfect Cure. 


“Elizabetha tibi Princeps, servibit Equorum 
A sellis Curus quem lapis iste tegit 
Serviit, Edwardo Regi Marizque Sorori 
Principibus magna est laus placuisse tribus 
Convixit cunctus charus. Respublica Cure 
Semper erat Curo commoda plebis erant 
Dum vixit tribui senibus aleudis 
Nummorum in sumptus Annua dona Domos. 
Obiit 24 Die Maii An Dom 1588.” 


A precisely similar arched recess to that 
converted into a monument to Cure, and im- 
mediately adjoining it, is occupied by a finely 
carved effigy of a knight cut out of a single 
log of oak. This interesting work of art 
dates from the thirteenth century. It is 
quite uncertain who is commemorated by 
this beautiful statue. Stow is supposed to 
allude to it as William, Earl of Surrey, of 
the De Warren family, but Taylor seems to 
prove pretty distinctly that by no possibility 
could any Earl of Surrey with the Christian 
name William have been buried at St. 
Saviour’s, and considers that it represents 
Reginald de Warren, who was certainly a 
benefactor to St. Saviour’s. 

In the lady-chapel of St. Saviour’s is to 
be seen the remains of the once sumptuous 
monument to Launcelot Andrews, Bishop of 
Winchester. Bishop Andrews was a Lon- 
doner, and was born in the parish of All 
Hallows, Barking, of humble parents. It is 
said that his father was a sailor. Born in 
1555, he received his education at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. He was subsequently appointed 
chaplain to Secretary Walsingham, after 
which his advance was rapid. From Prebend 
of Southwell he became Prebend of St. Paul’s 
and vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. In 
1589 he was elected master of Pembroke, 
Cambridge, in 1601 Dean of St. Paul’s, in 
1605 Bishop of Chichester, in 1609 he was 
translated to Ely, and in 1619 to Winchester. 
He was a person of extraordinary genius, 
and great industry, piety, and generosity. 
He established several scholarships in Cam- 
bridge, restored Ely House in Holborn, and 
was a benefactor to St. Saviour’s Church 
and parish. It is said that he was the only 
man at court who could keep King James 
the First “in order,’ when that monarch 
was in one of his lively moods. A very 
characteristic anecdote is related on the 
authority of the poet Waller. Upon one 
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of those very numerous occasions when 
James had been trying, in vain, to get 
money out of the parliament, Waller went 
to see his majesty at dinner, and found him 
evidently in a very bad temper, doing his 
best to make every one about him as un- 
comfortable as possible. Neile, Bishop of 
Durham, and Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, 
were present. The king, turning to Neile, 
asked him the following question, “ My lord, 
cannot I take my subjects’ money without all 
this formality in parliament?” Neile, who 
was a sycophant, answered directly. “ God 
forbid, sir, but you should ; you are the very 
breath of our nostrils.” Whereupon the 
king, turning to Andrews, asked, “‘ Well, my 
lord, what say you?” “Sir,” replied Andrews, 
“T have no skill to judge in parliamentary 
cases.” James was not, however, to be put 
off so easily, and insisted upon having a 
distinct and prompt answer to his question. 
So Andrews said, “Then, sir, I think it 
quite lawful for you to take my brother 
Neile’s money, for he offers it!” 
Andrewsappears, amongst other intellectual 
qualities, to have possessed that of being 
a most wonderful linguist. Fuller says that 
“he was so well skilled in all (especially 
Oriental) languages, that some conceive he 
might (if then living) almost have served as 
an Interpreter General at the Confusion of 
Tongues.” From the words, “Celebs hinc 
migravit ad aureolem cclestem,” in his 
epitaph, it appears, that Andrews believed 
in ecclesiastical celibacy, or at any rate, 
practised it in his own person. Launcelot 
Andrews died at Winchester House, South- 
wark, in 1626, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. His monument, like that of Gower, is 
not in its original position ; it formerly stood 
in a chapel to the east of the lady-chapel, 
which was, for sorfie senseless reason, pulled 
down when the church was “ restored”’ some 
half a century back. He is buried in a 
somewhat remarkable manner, the coffin 
being placed, not underground as is the usual 
way, but bricked up within the tomb itself. 
There are many other interesting monuments 
in St. Saviour’s Church, which is also the 
resting-place of Fletcher, who died of the 
plague in 1625 ; Philip Massinger, 1639 ; and 
Edmond Shakespeare, brother of the poet. 
In speaking of the monuments of London 
citizens, those of the two great chroniclers 
of London, Stow and Speed, must not be 
overlooked or forgotten. Singularly, both 
were tailors and neither of them brought 
up to literature. Stow’s history is a sad 
one, for the only patronage he was able 
to obtain (if patronage it can be called) 
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was a license to beg from James the First ! 
It is generally supposed that he died in 
a state of poverty, but it is difficulé to 
reconcile this statement with the fact of the 
exceedingly costly monument erected by his 
widow over his remains, which are interred 
in his parish church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft. No statement is made in the epitaph 


to suggest the idea that a public subscription 
was made for this monument, on the contrary, 
it states distinctly that Elizabeth, his sorrow- 
ing wife, erected it as a perpetual memorial 








MONUMENT TO JOHN STOW, ST. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 
From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


for 


of her love him. 


follows :— 


The epitaph is as 
“ Memorize Sacrum 

Resurrectionum in Christo. Hie expectat 

Joannes Stowe civis Londinensis qui in 

Antiquis monumentis eruendis accura- 

tissima diligentia usus Angliz annales 

et civitatis Londini synopsim Bene de 

Sua Bene de Postera etate meritus lu- 

culenter scripsit, Viteeq studio pie et 

probe decurso. Obiit ztatis Anno 80. 
Die 5 Aprilis 1605. 

Elizabetha conjux ut Perpetuu 

Sui Amoris testementum. Dolens——” 











Norcan we quite understand howa professional 
beggar could be described as “civis Londinen- 
sis.” Stow’s monument has been described 
as being constructed of terra-cotta, and we 
notice that it is so stated in a recent work. 
This is, however, incorrect, as it is for the 
most part composed of veined English alabas- 
ter, with black marble introduced in the 
frieze, and a white marble plinth. The use 
of English alabaster seems to prove it to be 

















MONUMENT TO SPEED, ST. GILES’S, CRIPPLEGATE. 


From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


native workmanship, and it bears such a 
strong resemblance in the treatment of the 
heraldic design of the upper portion of the 
composition to the tomb of Humble in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, that we are inclined 
to think that both monuments were the work 
of the same architect or sculptor. The 
figure of the old chronicler is represented 
sitting at a desk writing, with a real pen in 
his hand. The pen has been stolen over and 
over again, under the impression that it was 
the identical pen with which he wrote his 
chronicles. This monument is perhaps taken 
better care of than any in London. 

The monument to Speed in St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, is far smaller and less magnifi 
cent than that of Stow, although Speed was 
& more prosperous man than Stow; for 
owing to the patronage of Sir Fulke Greville 
he was in tolerably comfortable circumstances, 
in fact, it was through the liberality of that 
nobleman that Speed was enabled to publish 
his voluminous works. The assistance must 
have been, however, greatly needed, as Speed 
had an immense family—twelve sons and six 


daughters! His principal works were The 


Theatre of Great Britain, The History of 
Great Britain, and the genealogical tables 
which are to be found at the end of some of 
the old copies of the Bible. Speed’s monu- 
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ment is a very pretty piece of design, composed 
in the form of a triptych opened out. The 
centre forms a niched recess, in which is a 
good three-quarter efligy of Speed with his 
right hand resting upon a book, and his left 
upon a skull. Unfortunately the monument 
is so high up, and the church so dark, that it 
is impossible to read the inscriptions which 
are cut upon what would be the doors of the 
triptych. They are in Latin, and are given 
at full length by Maitland in his History of 
London, from which we gather the facts that 
he died upon the 28th of July, 1629, aged 
77. The inscription to his wife records the 
fact that they lived together man and wife 
for fifty-seven years, and she bore him twelve 
sons and six daughters, and died in the 
year 1628. 

No church in London contains so many 
memorials to eminent citizens as does the 
singular old priory church of St. Helen’s, 
and its monuments are more sumptuous and 
magnificent than any to be found outside 
Westminster Abbey. One of the earliest in 
point of date is the magnificent altar-tomb 
of Sir John Crosby. 

Sir John Crosby was a wealthy woolstapler 
and grocer who became alderman of London 
and sheriff in 1470, and was knighted by 
Edward the Fourth in 1471, together with 
eleven other aldermen, for defending the city 
of London against a piratical expedition, 
undertaken by Thomas Nevil, natural son of 
Lord Falconbridge. After Henry VI. had 
been imprisoned Edward went to give battle 
to Catherine of Anjou, and during his absence, 
the Bastard Falconbridge, who had for several 
years been engaged in acts of piracy, landed 
with a crew of bucaneers in Kent. Under 
the excuse that he was going to restore King 
Henry he collected a rabble army of some 
17,000 men. He arrived at Southwark in 
May, 1471, and soon became possessed of 
that place, ordering 3,000 of his men to 
cross the river in boats and assault Alders- 
gate and Bishopsgate, whilst he himself 
attempted to foree London Bridge; he set 
fire to and destroyed sixty houses. Stow 
says that Falconbridge burnt the gate and 
all the houses as far as the drawbridge to 
the number of thirteen. The city was, 
however, so bravely defended, that Fabyan’s 
Chronicle says, “ The Bastarde with his ship 
men wer chased unto their shippes lying 
at Blackewall, and there in chase many 
slaine. And the said Bastarde the night 
followyng, stale out his shippes out of the 
river and so departed and escaped for that 
tyme.” ! Sir John Crosby was the builder of 

1“ Memorials of London Bridge.” 
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Crosby Palace, now called Crosby Hall, which 
was in its time the loftiest and most beautiful 
house in the city; it is rather unusual to 
find in medieval times a palace erected upon 
leasehold ground, yet Maitland says, “ That 
it was built upon ground let to him upon a 
99 years’ lease from the year 1466 to the 
year 1565, for the annual rent of 11/. 6s. 8d.” 
Sir John Crosby died in 1475. 

The inscription upon the tomb is nearly 
illegible, but according to Weaver, was as 
follows :-— 


“Orate pro animabus Johannis Crosby militis 
Ald. atque Tempore vite Majoris staple ville 
Caleis, et Agnetis, Uxoris sue, ac Thome, Richardi, 
Johannis, Johannis, Margarite, et Johanne Lib- 
erorum, ejusdem Johannis Crosby, militis, Ile 
obiit 1475 et illa 1476, Quorum animabus pro- 
pitietur Deus.” 


The tomb of John Crosby is without doubt 
one of the most valuable examples of monu- 
mental architecture in the country. It 
consists of a lofty altar-tomb adorned with 
traceried panels separated by double but- 
tresses with niches between them. The 
lower portion of the tomb consists of a high 
plinth and boldly moulded double base adorned 
with quatrefoils. The slab is richly moulded, 
and has the inscription cut in brass. The 
effigies which recline upon the slab represent 
Sir John and his wife. They are splendid 
examples of medieval sculpture. The male 
fiyure is clothed in full armour, and the 
female offers a valuable specimen of the 
costume of the period with the peculiar 
headdress so characteristic of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century; two small angels 
support the cushion under the head, and 
there is a dog at the foot. Sir John’s head 
reclines upon his helmet which is plumed 
and crested. The body of the tomb is of 
Purbeck marble, and the figures appear to be 
of white alabaster decorated with colours. 
The monument is placed under a large arch 
which opens from the chancel into a kind of 
side chapel. 

Another monument which cannot fail to 
attract attention in St. Helen’s is that of Sir 
Thomas Gresham on the opposite aisle of the 
chancel. The Greshams were an old Norfolk 
family ; the father of Sir Thomas was a very 
prosperous London merchant, who was elected 
Lord Mayor in 1537. Sir Richard died in 
1548. Sir Thomas was born in London in 
the year 1514, and, like his father, was a 
very prosperous trader. The Greshams do 
not seem to have been possessed of any very 
noble qualities, and they appear to have been 
quite as accommodating in their religious 
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and political views as the celebrated vicar of 
Bray. We find the father at one time figur- 
ing as the friend of Cardinal Wolsey, then 
becoming equally friendly and intimate with 
Thomas Cromwell, from whom he obtained 
some nice pickings of monastic property. 
His son, Sir Thomas, appears to have been 
equally condescending in his views, and was 
certainly not particularly scrupulous as to 
his trading transactions. He was for a con- 
siderable period king’s agent at Antwerp, 
and his proceedings in that capacity might 
have been what Americans call “cute,” and 
some historians seem to regard them as 
uncommonly clever, but in point of fact 
many an unfortunate smuggler has been 
hanged for less questionable transactions. 
Sir T. Gresham is, however, chiefly known 
as the founder of the Royal Exchange, which 
it is said that he built in imitation of the 
Bourse at Antwerp. If the existing views 
of the building are correct, the resemblance 
is not very striking. The Bourse at 
Antwerp is a square court surrounded by an 
open arcade or loggia, and so was the first 
Royal Exchange ; but here all resemblance 
ends. Much stress is laid upon the fact that 
Sir T. Gresham employed Flemish architects 
and workmen, but unfortunately nearly every 
nobleman during the Tudor reigns did the 
same thing. Henry VIL., just towards the end 
of his reign, set this unfortunate precedent 
upon a small scale by bringing over Torrigiano. 
Henry VIII. seems to have employed a 
whole host of foreigners. Protector Somer- 
set, in Edward VI.’s days, brought over 
John of Padua, who built Somerset House. 
The consequence of this was that English 
art rapidly deteriorated, as may be seen by 
comparing the effigies of Sir John Crosby 
and the statues upon the monuments at the 
close of the fifteenth century with those 
upon the monuments dating from the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I.—such for instance 
as those of Trehearne, Stow, or Launcelot 
Andrews. The English school of painting 
suffered even more from the Tudor patronage 
of foreigners, as may be seen by comparing 
the paintings upon the Norfolk screens with 
the daubs executed upon the walls and 
screens of our churches in the time of James 
I., in fact, the English schvol of painters 
was completely strangled by the Tudors, and 
ceased to exist. That it was a school capable 
of producing fine works no one can doubt, 
who has studied the paintings upon the 
screens of Ranworth, Worstead, and Ayls- 
ham Churches. Of course, the Reformation 
had much to do with this deterioration of 
art, but the almost exclusive patronage by 
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the Tudor sovereigns of foreign artists and 
workmen did almost, if not quite as much. 
Architecture, of course, suffered with the 
other arts. Why the later Perpendicular 
style should have received the name of “the 
Tudor style” it is difficult to say, except 
that the Tudors destroyed it. 

Sir T. Gresham’s Royal Exchange was very 
badly built,) and he was 
obliged to have recourse 
to several stratagems to 
let the shops. The whole 
building very soon fell into 
a state of bad repair, and 
had to be plastered over, 
and in fact it seems to 
have been one of the 
earliest examples of “ jerry 
building.” The shops on 
the basement floor were so 
damp that although Sir 





Thomas Gresham forced 
the holders of the upper aS 
story to take and pay for Qe 
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lishment of a kind of university. Perhaps 
the establishment of the London University 
has cut the ground from under it. 

Gresham’s monument in St. Helen’s is a 
somewhat heavy and uninteresting structure, 
more fit for a churchyard than the interior 
of a sacred edifice: it is a sarcophagus 
tomb with fluted sides, and large armorial 
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them, they were soon 
abandoned as_ worthless. 
In 1582 some portion of 
the gateway fell down. 
As Sir Thomas died in 1579, leaving his 
wife a life interest in the rents for the 
shops attached to the Royal Exchange, 
there was a dispute concerning the neces- 
sary repairs between Lady Gresham and 
the city authorities; these disputes ended 
in most unseemly and painful litigation. 
Gresham’s other great work “Gresham Col- 
lege” seems to have been equally unfortu- 
nate, in fact, it formed a regular bone of con- 
tention. The trustees seem to have been 
perpetually at loggerheads with the pro- 
fessors, and the professors spent the greater 
part of their time in disputing with one 
another. Their salaries were at one time 
stopped altogether, and the affairs of the 
college got into Chancery. Although the lec- 
tures are still given and some of them well 
attended, there can be little doubt that the 
institution never realised the idea of its 
founder, which seems to have been the estab- 


1 The clearing the site for the Royal Exchange 
appears not to have been unaccompanied with mis- 
fortunes. ‘‘ The xxij day of February, 1565, beyinge 
Friday, the howsys nere to ye cunduite in Cornhylle, 
abowt ye nomber of lx housholds, poore and ryche, 
were cryed by the bellman abowt ye citie of London 
to be solde to them that wowld gyve moaste for them, 
and remove the same from thens, that in that place 
ye merchaunts mowgt buyld theyr bursse. . .. . In 
ye pullynge downe wherof dyverse persons were sore 
Lert and i i in poryll of deathe.”—Stow’s Memoranda. 
Edited by James Gardiner (Camden Society). 


MONUMENT TO SIR T. GRESHAM, ST. 
From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 


HELEN'S, BISHOPSGATE. 


’scutcheons, the latter are certainly well 
carved. The material is a yellowish marble, 
probably Italian, and there is rather a 
foreign look about the treatment of the 
design which suggests the idea that it is 
the work of Flemish, or possibly, French 
artists. There is no inscription upon jt, 
except simply the name. The monument is 
surrounded by a heavy and ugly iron railing, 
which gives it a dreary appearance, forming 
a strong contrast to the splendid monument 
of Sir John Pickering in front of it, or the 
charming old Tudor altar-tomb behind it. 
Another of the worthies of Elizabeth’s 
reign, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, is buried 
in the church of St. Catherine Cree. He 
was chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, and 
ambassador to France. His life was a very 
eventful one ; he appears to have been born 
about the year 1513 or 1514, his father was 
imprisoned in Henry VIII.’s reign for refusing 
to take the oath of supremacy. Sir George 
Throgmorton wrote a most remarkable letter 
to Henry VIII. detailing certain reports 
concerning the marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
which, if true, are enough to make one’s hair 
stand on end ; and if false may certainly have 
prejudiced the king against the writer. The 
letter is in the Record Office, and is printed 


at full length in the state papers of Henry 
tev. J. S. 
The son, Sir Nicholas, was a page 


VIII.’s reign, edited by the late 
Brewer. 

















to the Duke of Richmond, the natural son of 
Henry VIII. He served in the wars against 
Scotland in 1547, where he greatly distin- 
guished himself. He became a favourite of 
Protector Somerset’s, and was made Master of 
the Mint in Edward VI.’s time. Unlike his 
father and the rest of his family who re- 
mained adherents to the Roman Catholic 
Church, Sir Nicholas was a strong upholder 
of the Reformed religion, and was, during 
Mary’s reign, implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion, 
chiefly through Wyatt’s ‘own confession. 
However, there is considerable doubt upon 
the matter, as Wyatt before his death con- 
tradicted his former assertion, and Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton was acquitted. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s days he rose to great 
favour, and was made “chief butler’ and 
chamberlain of the exchequer, besides being 
sent upon several embassies into France and 
Scotland. In 1569, however, he again got 
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to Mary of Scotland, to inquire into the 
events connected with Darnley’s death, and 
to demand that Mary’s infant son should be 
handed over to Elizabeth, as a condition of 
her protection. Throgmorton was impri- 
soned in the Tower for the part he took in 
Norfolk’s affair; he was subsequently re- 
leased, but never again admitted to the 
favour of Elizabeth. He died in 1570. 
There is a report that he was assassinated by 
order of R. Dudley, Earl of Leicester, but 
there does not seem to be any particular 
ground for the accusation. 

Throgmorton Street, near the bank, is 
named after this Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
—it should be observed that the name is 
spelt both ways. 

The monument in St. Catherine Cree 
Church, is a beautiful example of the Re 
naissance style, composed chiefly of alabaster, 
it is probably Flemish work. The effigy is 

a good example of the costume of 
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the period, with huge buskins or 
trunk-hose. The monument has 
suffered from the rebuilding of the 
church, and when re-erected some 
portions were omitted, as the three 
shields at the top look disconnected, 
they were, without doubt, formerly 
united by scroll-work. 

The inscription on the tablet 
forming the background of the 
monument is as follows :-— 
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“Here lyeth the Body of Sir Nicholas 
Throkmorton, the fourth son of Sir 
George Throkmorton, Knight, the 
which Sir Nicholas was Chief Butler 
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of England, one of the Chamberlains 
of the Exchequer, and -‘ mbassadour 
Liegie to the Queenes Majestie, Queen 
Elizabeth, in France. And after his 
Returne into England, he was sent 
again Ambassadour into France, and 
twice into Scotland. He married Anne 
Carew, Daughter to Sir Nicholas Carew, 
Knight, and begate of her ten sonnes 
and three daughters. He dyed the 
12th day of February Anno Dom, 1570 
aged 57 yeeres.” 
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MONUMENT TO SIR NICHOLAS THROGMORTON, ST. CATHERINE CREF. 


From a Drawing by H. W. Brewer, 


into trouble, and was accused of being con- 
cerned in Norfolk’s conspiracy, and his 
atiempt to marry Mary Queen of Scots. 
There is something very strange about 
this, because in the first place Throgmorton 
had always, both religiously and politically, 
favoured the Protestant cause; and in the 
second place, he had been sent by Elizabeth, 


It may not be out of the way 
to offer a few remarks upon the 
sculpture which adorns the monu- 
ments in our old churches. Now amongst 
the various examples which we have had 
occasion to refer to, two stand forward 
pre-eminently as works of art. They are 
the effigies of De Warren, in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and of Sir John Crosby and his 
wife in St. Helen’s. Next to these in point 
of merit is Gower’s effigy. All these serve 
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to show that an English school of sculpture 
of the very highest excellence existed from 
the 13th to the commencement of the 16th 
century, but from that time it seems 
gradually to have collapsed; the effigies 
upon the later monuments, except where 
they are known to have been the works 
of Flemish or Italian artists, as in the 
monument of Sir Hugh Hammersley in St. 
Andrew Undershaft, are coarse, heavy, and 
often almost barbarous. Of course the 
Reformation, might, and certainly did, injure 
the cause of English sculpture, but it is 
difficult to account for the fact that while in 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and Flan- 
ders, sculpture, owing in some extent to the 
study of the antique and classical models, 
should have risen to such high excellence, 
in this country it gradually declined. Yet 
the early examples of the art to be found 
in England are equal to anything on the 
Continent, vide those in the Angel choir of 
Lincoln Cathedral. The only way in which 
we can account for this is the almost ex- 
clusive court patronage extended to foreign 
sculptors by the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns. 

Another feature which cannot fail to strike 
one is the singular expression of all the faces 
upon the Elizabethan and Jacobean monu- 
ments. The heads of the earlier effigies are 
remarkable for an expression of calm and 
dignified repose, but in the Elizabethan 
monuments the expression is one of intense 
sadness. The same thing is to be noticed in 
the portraits of the time. Whether the 


people were really sad and low-spirited, or 
of the 


whether the growing Puritanism 
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times made it the fashion to appear melan- 
choly it is difficult to say ; perhapsa little of 
both is true. Certainly the Tudor sovereigns 
were not calculated to make those who had 
the misfortune to be in their immediate ser- 
vice, lively or cheerful ; for even when they 
were themselves inclined to be jocose it was 
rather like the gambols of a wild beast who 
at any moment might turn and rend the 
laughing or flattering courtier; in fact it 
was almost a question whether they were 
not most dangerous when most good-natured ! 
The examples of Empson, Dudley, Bucking- 
ham, Wolsey, Moore, and Cromwell were 
too fresh in men’s minds to make any great 


* man, be he politician, courtier, churchman, 


or statesman, quite at his ease, and certainly 
neither Mary nor Elizabeth had done any- 
thing to dispel the terrors which their father 
had instilled into the hearts of his servants. 
Then again the spectacles witnessed during 
the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth were not 
calculated to give a man a “ lively visage.” 
To see a Protestant roasted at Smithfield, or 
a Catholic hung and disembowelled at Ty- 
burn, can scarcely have been a cheering 
sight even to the most frantic bigot, though 
contemporary records show how highly popu- 
lar such entertainments were. 

That this melancholy should have im- 
pressed itself upon the art of the day is not 
remarkable, nor is it strange that it should 
have outlived the causes which gave it birth, 
and thus we see it strongly marked upon the 
art of sculpture at least, until the old school of 
English sculpture received its death blow in 
the triumph of Puritanism. 


H. W. Brewer. 























GWEEDORE, or Guidore, as it is sometimes 
written and spoken, but in these old Irish 
names both spelling and pronunciation seem 
to be entirely a matter of taste—Gwee- 
dore is a place not unknown in England, 
especially to salmon-fishers. Nearly fifty 
years ago Lord George Hill, a landlord whose 
property lay in Derry, acquired in this 
desolate region a large tract of almost useless 
land, consisting principally of moorland and 
bog. He built there a small hotel; in a 
glen, pretty but not striking, watered by 
the Gweedore and Clady, two valuable 
salmon rivers—hoping to make it “a lodge 
-a the vast wilderness,’ whither fishermen 
and tourists might resort, and gradually to 
gather round it a thriving village. For 
years he strove against countless difficulties, 
trying to reclaim the bog and turn it into 
cultivated land, which can only be done by 
long and patient manipulation ; he started 
various industries, acquainted himself with 
the real condition of the people, educated and 
elevated them, and by every means which a 
good landlord has in his power, tried to make 
“the desert blossom as the rose.” 


















SKULL ISLAND, 
From a Drawing by F. Nort Pato. 





AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 





PART V.—GWEEDORE. 


Of Lord George Hill and his work—al! 
ended now ; he has been dead some years—] 
have heard, as one continually does hear in 
Ireland (and elsewhere also !), two diametri 
cally opposite accounts. The one represents 
him as being like his neighbour Mr. Adair 
“a hard man,” ready to grind the faces ot 
the poor ; or, at best, a man of good inten 
tions and bad fulfilments, carrying out hi: 
will—or his crotchets—at all risks and costs. 
The other picture is of a kindly landlord, full 
of the enthusiasm of humanity ; making mis 
takes sometimes, but earnestly trying to do 
all the good he could, in spite of being 
constantly thwarted, misunderstood, and 
misrepresented. 

Between these two opposing characters 
each vouched for with equal violence, history 
may choose. I myself prefer the latter, since 
it is generally safer to believe the best than 
the worst of anybody. And besides, I have 
a vivid personal remembrance of the kind 
old man—his eager delight in his philan- 
thropic hobbies ; his love for his own country 
and people ; the energy with which he used 
to drive, weekly, in all weathers, the weary 
NN 
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miles between his own house near Letter- 
kenny and the hotel at Gweedore ; looking 
after its affairs to the minutest detail. 

The building, quadrangular, and of two 
stories only, runs round three sides of an 
open courtyard, the fourth forming the stables 
and offices. Into this courtyard all doors 
enter, the windows being 6n the outside ; an 
arrangement very desirable in this region of 
sea winds and mountain storms. The aspect 
south and south-west, so that the range 
of small parlours below and small bedrooms 
above is always cheerful and bright. ‘The 
one large apartment, used as a dining and 
coffee-room, has a comfortable family look, 
with its long single table and its exclusively 
feminine attendants—the only man in the 
inside household being the necessary Boots. 

We remembered it all—the pleasant little 
garden under the windows, the river beyond, 
into which dwindle Lough Luie and Lough 
Nacung, with the wide open glen in the dis- 
tance. Within, too, there was no change, 
except for the natural wear and tear of 
many years. The row of cosy parlours, each 
with its armchair and sofa, with its name 
above the door, was just as when Lord 
George so kindly welcomed us there, and 
talked to us all evening, with the eager 
enthusiasm of an earnest man, of all he had 
done and all he meant to do. 

He is gone now, and his work, much 
criticised by his enemies and half-forgotten 
by his friends, is all ended; but the hotel 
still holds its ground, the centre of an appar- 
ently thriving village, and of a little com- 
munity concerning whom one who had spent 
half a life-time among them said to me: “The 
Gweedore people are the best people possible, 
if only they were let alone.” And those 
who know Ireland know what that means. 

Well I recalled a dark, stormy night fifteen 
years ago, when, after five-and-thirty miles 
on an outside car, in pelting rain, we drove 
into this same quadrangle, soaked through 
and utterly exhausted, to hear the cruel 
answer : “ You will have to go on to Bunbeg, 
we can’t make room ;”” when a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman stepped forward, saying, 
“You must make room,” and while an ex- 
temporised bed-room was got ready, took us 
into his own parlour, and warmed and fed 
us. It was Lord George Hill. 

Ever since, Gweedore had been to us the 
ideal of what a tourists’ hotel ought to be— 
especially in these wild regions, where even 
the necessaries of life are with difficulty 
obtained, and luxuries become impossible. 
Tourists who like luxury, and exist on out- 
side show, must not go to Gweedore. Every- 
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thing there is of the simplest and plainest 
kind, and yet of the very best. 

Neither in this nor in any other room was 
there any asthetic taste, but there was a 
great deal of comfort. Perfect was the 
cleanliness of the tiny bed-rooms, each with 
its iron bedstead and its strips of carpet 
across the spotless floor, its plain deal wash- 
stand and chest of drawers, its tidy curtains, 
and—oh, rare luxury in Ireland !—blinds 
that act, windows that open, and doors 
that shut! Everything was planned so 
as to be readily washable and brushable, 
and that it was washed and brushed with 
rigorous exactitude, a glance showed. How 
different from a late experience—TI will not 
say where; when pursuing a handful of 
errant pennies under the bed—a very hand- 
some bed for an hotel—I came upon a 
mountain of dust, which seemed to have 
been deliberately accumulated, not for weeks, 
but months. Sad testimony to that fatal 
habit—in England said to be “so Irish !’’- 
of putting evil out of sight instead of sweep- 
ing it clean away. 

But we were here to enjoy not to moralise. 
And those who know how much enjoyment 
in travel depends on little things, on coming 
in hungry toa well-cooked meal, and stretching 
one’s tired limbs on a decent, comfortable 
bed, getting all one reasonably wants, and 
being kept waiting for nothing, will under- 
stand our appreciation of Gweedore. 

“Yes, we try to do our best, and keep it 
up as in Lord George’s time,” said the present 
manager, Mr. Robertson, and his pleasant 
and capable sister. “ But it isn’t as when 
he was coming himself every week, and 
taking an interest in everything about the 
place. Lady George comes now and again, 
but Captain Hill lives at a distance, and, of 
course, is seldom here. And we have had 
our difficulties. We were boycotted once, 
but not for long ; the people found they could 
not do without us, so they gave it up.” 

I could well understand this. Mad as is 
the blood-feud between Protestants and 
Catholics, landlord and tenant—both sides 
often seeming to act the part of the typical 
Trishman who was so bent on sawing off a 
bough that he sat on the end of it and sawed 
it off, between himself and the tree !- 
still, the insanest of its enemies must see 
that a good hotel, planted in a wild region 
like Gweedore, might be made a permanent 
centre of civilisation—employing labour, 


buying up provisions, and being a constant 

source of income to all the country-side. 
“We try to make it so,” said Mr. Robert- 

And he gave 


” 


son, “ but it is uphill work. 
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us many details, useless to repeat, which 
made my heart feel sick and sore; as indeed 
it often did, to hear from opposite sides the 
most contradictory versions of the same fact 

if a fact at all—and see this lovely and 
lovable Ireland made into a battle-ground, 
where every one was ready to fight tooth 
and nail, not so much against actual evil, as 
against anything that differed from his own 
peculiar notion of what was good. 

It was such a fine morning that the 
others decided to go a fishing in Lough 
Nacung, in change of Paddy, the hotel fisher- 
man. But I, who never could understand 
the pleasure intelligent human beings take 





in inveigling to its destruction one small 
trout, preferred a meditative saunter along 
the banks of the lough, interchanging an 
occasional word with the two or three country 
people I met, and enjoying to the full the 
exceeding peace of the place—the perfection 
of a place for those who are able to do 
nothing, since there is actually nothing to be 
done. 

Gweedore must have been, when first colo- 
nised by Lord George Hill, a district as 
innocent of civilisation as if it had been one 
of our beyond-sea possessions. Of archeo- 
logical or historical interest it had none—at 
least, none that was known. Nor was it 
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specially picturesque. After Glen Veagh 
the broad chain of loughs diminishes to a 
rather commonplace river, and Gweedore 
Glen, though broad and bright, has no re- 
markable features, except the one mountain, 
Erigal, which from its rounded shape and 
exceeding whiteness, is noticeable everywhere. 
Though the sea is only four miles off there 
is here no sign of it; and, save at the 
salmon-leap, the river flows placidly between 
reedy banks, half moorland and half bog. 
In short, one can hardly say what is the 
charm of Gweedore—and yet it has a charm, 
which we felt on the very first day, and 
never ceased to feel. 
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GWEEDORE GLEN. 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 


Perhaps it is the exceeding deliciousness 
of the air; fresh but soft, more like the air 
of Dartmoor than any place I know, and yet 
with all the bracing qualities of a mountain. 
Then the wide glen—open, not shut-in—is 
so dry and bright ; every ray of sunshine 
being caught by and reflected from the 
glittering sides of Mount Erigal. On this 
last day of August it seemed to be full 
summer still; one of those calm clear days 
which make one feel mere existence to be a 
blessing. A “quiet day” we had determined 
it should be—to lie upon our oars (which 
we did literally, most of us, for a good many 
hours, of which the result was a few, a very 
few, almost infantile trouts for breakfast 
next morning), to do nothing, think of no- 
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thing, in short to be absolutely, ingloriously, 
or gloriously idle. 

For me, I was content merely to wander 
along the solitary road and watch white 
Erigal shining in the sun. Of its geological 
formation I know nothing, but it is a rather 
remarkable mountain to look at; on one 
side not difficult to climb, but the other is a 
succession of smooth slopes, down which 
apparently a single slide would take you 
to the very bottom. You, or whatever 
might be left of you. One shivered to 
think of it. And when, in the middle of 
dinner, two young tourists came in, and we 
guessed from their talk that they had been 
over Mount Erigal, we regarded them with 
some curiosity. 

They were English—apparently University 
men, and gentlemen—rather a contrast to 
the “commercial gentlemen” species which 
we had encountered lately ; two nice-looking 
young fellows, brothers or friends, and ready 
to speak when spoken to—for there was a 
kind of pleasant sociableness about this 
Gweedore hotel, which, like all the other 
Irish hotels, had been nearly erapty since 
the disturbances. 

“ Yes,” one of them said, “we walked to-day 
about seventeen miles, and then we climbed 
Mount Erigal. We did well enough till we 
got to the top, and we had a fine view; but 
then the mist came on, we lost the path, and 
came down on the wrong side, sliding pretty 
nearly the whole way. We were not sorry 
to be safe at the bottom.” 

I should think not! How they ever got 
down alive was a mystery to me, who had 
been watching the mountain all the afternoon. 
sut they seemed to take it very coolly, and 
though they looked tired and battered, and 
disappeared early, had clearly enjoyed them- 
selves after the wholesome fashion of sO 
many young Englishmen, who work their 
brains for nearly all the year and then in 
their brief holiday work their bodies too, to 
the last limit of physical endurance, and find 
pleasure therein. Which it is—to simple, 
honest natures. We all liked the lads, and 
finding they were quite ignorant of the 
neighbourhood, took pains to explain to them 
what there was to see. 

“We'll take a day’s rest, I think,” said 
the elder ; “and then we go on to Carrick. 
We haven't any time to throw away.” 

No more had we. Who has, I wonder? 
So we all parted, having mapped out next 
day, which was to be a most interesting 
day for me, being the fulfilment of a pur- 
pose which I had wished to carry out for 
fifteen years. 
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“Fifteen years!” laughed my girls, to 
whom it seemed an eternity. But it is a 
standing joke that my plans always do come 
to pass, probably because I have an infinite 
patience in waiting for them. 

Sept. lst.—‘ And a delightful day! Now 
we shall go and see Skull Island.” 

This was the place I had told them of, 
and evoked in them nearly as great an 
interest as my own. 

The case was this. On my first visit to 
Gweedore, wandering aimlessly about, we had 
gone to Bunbeg, a little fishing village about 
four miles off. There we visited a small 
island—at low water a peninsula—a mere 
sand heap, lying in ridges that sloped land- 
ward towards the bay. In this sand-heap I 
found to my amazement a quantity of human 
bones—leg-bones, arm-bones, skulls—lying so 
close to the surface that with a stick or 
umbrella you could have digged them out of 
the sand by dozens. 

I asked the man who had guided us across 
the sandy causeway—for it was low water 
if I might take one as a curiosity. 

“Deed, ma’am, and ye may take as many 
of them as ye like. We lets the children 
have them to play with. There’s heaps of 
them about here. That’s why it’s called 
Skull Island.” 

But to any further inquiries he only shook 
his head. He knew nothing—nobody knew 
nothing. He supposed they were “just 
bones.” He seemed, indeed, hardly to take 
in the fact that they were human bones— 
relics of men like himself. As to how they 
got there, he was in a state of entire ignor- 
ance—and indifference. Whether the island, 
considered a sacred spot, as all islands were 
in what we call the “dark” ages, had been 
used as a burial-place—whether it was the 
scene of a great battle or a shipwreck, and 
this idea seemed possible—since, the guide 
told me, most of the skulls found had such 
splendid teeth, and therefore must have been 
those of young men—all these matters of 
intense interest were to that worthy man 
nothing at all. He and every other person 
I spoke to on the subject, persisted that 
nobody knew anything about Skull Island— 
and certainly nobody cared. 

So, routing among the sand, which was 
spread so lightly that at the depth of six 
inches I might easily have disinterred any 
quantity of bones, I picked up two “ beau- 
tiful” skulls, quite perfect, the teeth being 
white, strong, and regular—such as one rarely 
sees even in a young person in these degene- 
rate days. I wrapped them up in my shaw] 
and carried them down to the boat, which 
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was waiting to take us across what had an 
hour or two ago been a firm pathway of 
sand. 

“You're never going to take those things 
home?” said my companion in much disgust, 
sitting down by mistake upon one of them. 
But I saved the other, and, secluding it in 
my bonnet-box, brought it safe to London 
and gave it to a learned friend ; who admired 
it exceedingly, said the teeth were very 
remarkable, and the cranium also—being of 
a peculiar shape, unknown among our modern 
races. Of its age, or how long it had been 
buried, he could offer no conjecture what- 
ever. 

This deepened the mystery. For years 
Skull Island positively haunted me. I spoke 
of it to many archeological friends ; several 
promised to investigate it. But the great 
distance and the utter absence of all historical 
or traditional data always stood in the way. 
At last I determined to go myself, and, after 
the usual amount of years of waiting, I 
went. 

The Barbarous Scot, who is not archo- 
logical, and openly expresses his dislike to 
“dead men’s bones” viewed my excitement 
with a tender pity, but helped me to indulge 
in it by securing a car at the earliest possible 
hour after breakfast. The girls were interested 
too—especially the Violet, who seemed to 
think the skeleton of a defunct Norseman 
might be almost as curious a sight as a live 
Home-Ruler. So off we started, in the best 
of spirits, to see what we should see. 

Bunbeg is an uninteresting place in itself, 
but it is the grand emporium of commerce 
of the district, and, for Gweedore, the nearest 
point of contact with the external world. 
The only other means of traffic is by horse 
and car along the mountain roads, When, 
some little time ago, according to the modern 
Hibernian fashion, which common-sense 
Saxons can never understand—of “cutting 
off your nose to spite your face ”’—the owner 
of the extensive salmon fisheries here was 
boycotted, and warned that his fish would be 
stopped in their transit across country ; he, 
with true English coolness, arranged that 
the Sligo and Derry boats should call at 
Bunbeg. This sea-traffic has resulted in 
bringing most of the necessary provisions to 
be got in towns by that route. Consequently 
the keeper of the Bunbeg store is a very useful 
and important person in the neighbourhood. 

We lounged about his place—amusing 
ourselves with the usual heterogeneous col- 
lection of goods that one finds in a country 
shop ; and looking at the tiny harbour with 
its. half-a-dozen idlers, who seemed to have 
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nothing to do but contemplate that novel 
sight—ourselves! Apparently the only in- 
teresting place near was Gweedore Catholic 
Chapel, on the opposite side—where we had 
noticed the road divide. It is built in a 
ravine, down which, not many years ago 
there suddenly came pouring a waterspout 
from the mountains. It broke, and the 
chapel was washed away, an old woman who 
happened to be in it at the time being 
drowned. The exertions of the energetic 
parish priest rebuilt it better than before, 
but, with the fatal persistency of a half- 
civilised people, who will not profit by 
experience, it was built in the very same 
place ; so that the next cyclone may, in that 
narrow ravine, wash it away altogether— 
which probably the Protestant Church, seated 
on a hill above Bunbeg, would consider a 
“ judgment.” 

We could but smile sadly at both; to 
strangers those feuds, religious and political, 
which in secluded districts take such huge 
proportions, only provoke a smile—or a sigh. 
Was there the same kind of thing —doubtless 
there was—petty strifes, petty jealousies— 
furious loves, and unreasoning hates—among 
those poor bones that we were going to 
search for in the sand of Skull Island ¢ 

We began to question whether we should 
ever get there. No boat or boatman could 
be found and the tide was fast receding. 

“ Ye'll be able to cross soon,” said a very 
respectable-looking man, who had taken a 
kindly interest in our proceedings. “ T’ll 
guide ye, and keep ye safe out o’ the quick- 
sands. I’ve nothing better to do”—seeing 
we hesitated——“ I’ll take ye there and bring 
ye back, It’s no throuble.” 

So he marched on ahead of us for what 
seemed nearly a mile’s walk; up hill and 
down dale, and then across a bit of boggy 
ground which sloped down to the sea-shore. 
There, just at the entrance of the harbour, 
across a stretch of wet, shiny sand, with tiny 
rivers of sea-water flowing through it—was 
the little sand-island, wholly bare of vege- 
tation, sloping upward, ledge after ledge, to 
the high boulders which formed its rock- 
boundary on the seaward side. 

“ That’s it—that’s Skull Island,” said our 
unknown friend, who was grave and taciturn, 
but still had more than once held out a civil 
and most welcome hand to help us through 
the rough walking. “ Ye can easily cross to 
it now—I’ll show ye the way.” 

And following him in the driest places we 
could find—with occasional jumps over the 
shining channels of water that intersected 
the never too solid sand—we reached the 
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spots. I well remembered it—the strange, 
lonely burial-place of those unknown, long- 
forgotten dead. 

“ Yes—that’s the ridge where the bones 
mostly lie. Lord George Hill, just before 
he died, made me bury a lot o’ them, but 
yell find plenty yet. Every strong wind 
blows the sand away—and they turns up 
again. It’s a quare place to have chosen for 
a burying-ground.” 

We agreed. But on questioning him we 
found—though he had lived at Bunbeg 
nearly all his life—the good man knew no 
more about Skull Island than we did. 
Whether there had been a battle there, or a 


exceedingly fine teeth, and several finger- 
bones, all bleached white, and in that rare 
perfection of shape and fitness which some- 
times startles us living beings to think 
how “fearfully and wonderfully made” is 
the framework we carry about with us, the 
temporary mortal residence of this immortal 
“TT.” And then, hidden under a ledge of 
soft sand, we came upon a good many more. 

By and by, two black figures were seen 
crossing the sands—our young friends of the 
evening before, to whom I had explained 
about Skull Island. We asked them to join 
in the work, which they did con amore. 

A curious scene it was—that sunshiny 








MOUNT ERIGAL, GWEEDORE. 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Patox. 


shipwreck—and the fact that most of the 
skulls had their teeth very perfect, seemed 
to imply that the mass of dead were 
chiefly young men ; or whether it was the 
ordinary burial-place of some of the many 
forgotten monasteries, planted everywhere by 
the old Irish “saints” in their system of 
ecclesiastical polity, which was so strangely, 
completely civilised, amidst the barbarism of 
neighbouring lands—all was the merest con- 
jecture. There the bones were—and nothing 
more. 

We set to work hunting for them, and 
in two or three minutes had found an arm- 
bone, a leg-bone, two bits of jaw-bone with 


sand island, so quiet and silent, except for 
the sound of the Atlantic waves breaking 
against the rocks at the back—and_ those 
five young people on their hands and knees, 
digging eagerly with sticks, umbrellas, and 
fingers, for this unknown relic of an era 
utterly unchronicled. Soon they found it, 
the entire skeleton of a man—buried face 
upwards in the. sand. First was un- 
covered an arm-bone, then a leg-bone, both 
lying straight in their places; then the 
collar-bones, then a line of little bones form- 
ing the vertebre. There he lay, except for 
the skull, which was missing—‘“streekit 
smooth,” just as when he had been buried. 
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We might have wholly disinterred him ; 
our guide, a little distance off, looking 
gravely on, neither helping nor hindering— 
but a sudden feeling seemed to come over us 
of the ghoul-like nature of our proceedings. 
The contrast between this gay open-air 
company, with its youthful jests and laughter, 
and those poor bones, once as living as our- 
selves, struck us as something incongruous 

-even ghastly. The mirthful excitement 
ceased—one by one the young people stopped 
digging. 

“IT wonder what he was like when alive. 
Tall, probably—a Norse chieftain or a 
Viking.” 

“Or one of St. Columba’s monks. Or 
perhaps a shtpwrecked sailor out of the 
Spanish Armada.” 

“Suppose we cover him up again,’ sug- 
gested some one—I think it was the Brown 
Bird, who has in her much of the tender 
spirit attributed to the robins in the Children 
of the Wood. “What good will it do to dig 
him up? Let him rest.” 

Allagreed. Silently and gravely the bones 
—or as many as had been removed—were 
put back into their places, under the 
overhanging ledge, and the sand piled care- 
fully over them, so as to hide from less 
reverent eyes all vestiges of what was once 
aman. Only the finger-bone and two bits 
of jaw-bone, which I had put in my pocket, 
I found there a day or two afterwards, 
too late to restore—and so brought them 
home in safe seclusion among my lace caps. 

Our quest ended, we sat and ate our lunch 
under shelter of one of the two or three 
boulders which marked the highest point of 
the tiny island, and whence we could see 
other islands a little farther out—Gola, 
Umphin, Inishfree, Owey. We wandered 
about the narrow ‘isnits of this one, and 
talked to our guide about it—but could get 
no information. He said we had been lucky 
in finding “a whole person,” as that was 
not often found now—the children throw 
the bones about so much. Sometimes they 
picked up in the sand “curiosities,” such as 
long pins of some metal—but nobody cared 
to preserve them. Nobody wanted old things 
hereabouts. There was a sunken ship lying 
out there (he pointed across the sea to a spot 
about three miles off). People said it was 
one of the Spanish Armada. At low water 
it was seen so clearly that you could almost 
have stood on the hull. 

“ And did no diver go down to see it?” 

“Sure, nobody would take the trouble,” 
was the answer, with an indifferent smile. 
“ About twenty-five years ago some gentle- 
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men subscribed for the getting up of an 
anchor—I saw it pulled out of the water— 
it was all rusty and covered with shells, and 
they sent it to a museum in Dublin.” 

We lstened—some eagerly, some scepti- 
cally—but with all our cross-questionings 
the man kept to the same story, that the 
ship still lay there—many a boatman had 
sailed over it, and as for the anchor, he had 
seen it himself with his own eyes. 

Good sea-eyes they were; for, looking 
across the Atlantic, he suddenly warned us 
there was a storm coming. 

“Ye'd better get ashore afore it’s on ye. 
Keep close afther me—there’s quicksands 
here and there.” 

And with a care quite fatherly, he piloted 
us back the way we came—across the sandy 
causeway, not shiny now, but dull and ugly- 
looking, as if it could swallow us up if it 
chose. Was it this road the bodies were 
carried for burial—if indeed Skull Island 
had been a Christian resting-place in monkish 
times? However, conjecture was useless. 
Nothing could be found out, and probably 
nothing ever will be. 

In parting from our guide, who had taken 
so much kindly trouble over us, he was of 
course offered some return, but he put back 
the coin with a dignified independence. 

“Thank ye, sir; but I couldn’t take it. 
I’m not needing money. If ye'll come to 
my little place the lady can rest, and my 
sister will give ye all a cup of tea.” 

This was indeed unexpected, and though 
we wanted no tea, for it was only three 
o'clock, we could not refuse such kindly 
hospitality. So I walked on with our un- 
known friend, to whom we were equally 
unknown, as sociably as if we were Arabs 
meeting in the desert. On the way he told 
me, as many a stranger has done before, in 
words few and simple, but which touched me 
to the heart, a whole life story. I shall not 
repeat it here, but I shall long remember it 
—and him. 

The cottage, the sister, who had charge of 
the widower’s children, and the children 
themselves, all interested me much ; and the 
glass of milk with which I compounded for 
the tea, was perfectly delicious. On our 
departure our host shook hands with all of 
us, looking almost regretfully after his still 
unknown guests. 

It was well he did. Not two minutes 
afterwards, by some queer equine mancuvre 
—there’s no understanding your tricksy four- 
footed animals !—we felt the waggonette 
backing against a stone wall, with—as well’ 
as I can remember—a deep ditch below. 
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The Brown Bird and the Barbarous Scot, 
who knew most about it, looked anxiously 
at one another ; the rest of us sat dead silent, 
awaiting what might happen. And there is 
no saying what might have happened, had 
not our good friend darted forward, seized 
the horses’ heads, and guided them into safety. 
We bade him a second and most grateful 
good-bye, feeling that we probably owed him 
our lives. 

We were rather quiet all the way to 
Gweedore, and then our spirits rose. Either 
the Atlantic storm never came, or we had 
driven out of its reach—the afternoon was 
beautiful. All who could walk proposed to 
start off along the moorland road towards 
Falearragh. I following after, in the leisurely 
way out of which old folks, who have courage 
to aecept the fact that they cannot do like 
the young, may get so much pleasure, and 
trouble nobody. 

It was a very lonely road, and yet so 
sweet ; with the shining line of lakes stretch- 
ing all the way to Glen Veagh, the smooth 
sides of glittering Erigal, on the left hand, 
the long thread of mountain road visible for 
niles, and the fresh, pure air, half mountain 
half bog; one has to go to Ireland to learn 
the wonderfully bracing properties of bog air, 
the same above the surface as its preservative 
qualities below. Walking became a pleasure 
instead of a weariness. For an hour I met 
not a creature, except a big cart-horse carry- 
ing a young man and woman, without a 
saddle. Her scarlet plaid was over her head, 
with its neatly-combed, glossy black hair, her 
bare feet dangled, and her arms were round 
the young man’s waist. They might have 
been sweethearts, but looked more like brother 
and sister, jogging along so steady and so 
grave. 

I sat on the low turf wall and watched 
them, thinking what a picture they made, 
and wondering, as one does wonder sometimes, 
how life goes on among people different to 
ourselves in habits and education ; what they 
think of, what they talk about, and how 
difficult it is to judge of their feelings by 
our own. And yet one ought to try to 
understand and get near them; as I tried, 
by smiles and biscuits combined, to win some 
little ragamufiins who were playing near two 
or three roadside cabins. One could scarcely 
tell whether they were boys or girls, their 
few clothes were so oddly heterogeneous. 
They hardly understood English, I thought, 
from the few words I got out of the biggest 
of them, but I managed to find out that they 
had seen a gentleman and three ladies walking 
up the road. 


“If you see them again, go and speak to 
them, and say mother has gone home. Re- 
member the words, mother—has—gone 
home.” 

The small individual—I think the bundle 
of rags contained a boy—nodded solemnly, 
and passed my last biscuit over to two lesser 
infants, who regarded it as if they had never 
seen such a thing before, and never attempted 
to eat it. Exceedingly doubtful as to how 
far I had been understood, I spoke to a 
woman whom I met shortly after, and found 
that she had certainly seen my party. 

“Three young ladies and a gentleman. 
That’s yer husband, maybe? He’s pretty 
well on”—in years, I suppose she meant 
“like yerself.” 

And she eyed me over, especially my stick, 
with simple kindliness, and slackened her 
brisk pace to keep beside me. She was a 
big, strong, middle-aged woman, in the usual 
frieze petticoat and bright-coloured shawl, 
with bare head and feet. But her clothes 
were whole, her face was clean, and her hair 
tidy. She carried a large bundle and was 
evidently bound for a journey of a good 
many miles. We went on together, I putting 
my best foot forwards, but in vain. 

“T’m walking too fast for ye, ma’am. 
Ye see, I’m used to it. An’ my brogues ”- 
glancing with sly humour at her bare feet 
“my brogues don’t wear out.” 

I laughed, confessed my inferiority, and 
then we fell into a long talk. She spoke 
slowly and a little disjointedly, as if she had 
first to arrange her thoughts and then trans- 
late them into a foreign tongue. I do not 
attempt, indeed never have attempted, to 
give the brogue: for here I rarely found it. 
The “stage” Irish, the unctuous Cork and 
Limerick accent, and the Dublin twang, are 
not noticeable in Antrim, Derry, and Donegal, 
where the original Gaelic has been gradu- 
ally changed into the English taught at 
National schools. Many of the older genera- 
tion speak only Irish, but the younger popu- 
lation know both languages, though, as with 
this woman, their English comes to them 
like a foreign tongue—slowly, but correctly. 

We talked a good deal about the state of 
the country. “It’s been hard times with us 
for a long time,” she said, “ but things are 
mending a bit. Many of us have gone to 
America—there’s no starving there. A kind 
English lady has been helping us in Donegal 

the women, I mean-——giving us work and 
paying for it. Maybe ye’ll know her?” 

“Mrs. Ernest Hart,” I suggested—glad 
to own that I did know her. 

“Sure, that’s the name. I don’t work 














THE POISON GLEN. 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Pato. 


for her myself, but I know them as does. 
She pays them regularly, ye see. She's 
brought money into the counthry, and it’s 
money we want; we’re all so poor.” 

Yet the woman never asked, or by her 
manner hinted in the smallest degree, that J 
should give her money. Nor did I—her air 
of sturdy independence would have made me 
ashamed to offer it. 

She gave me, in her unconscious candour, 
much information about Donegal, and asked 
of me no end of questions, after the simple 
fashion of country people, who take as 
much interest in you as they expect you to 
take in them ; a refreshing change from the 
bitterly-learnt reticence—or indifference—of 
towns. And when I said I would not hinder 
her longer, as I could not walk as fast as she 
could, she regarded me with a tender pity 
that was amusing. 

“TI see ye can’t. Ye'’re not as young as 
ye have been, though ye’re wearin’ pretty 
well. Ye'’d betther sit down a bit.” 

Which I did, on a tempting bank of turf ; 
and watched her down the road, with her 
free, springy step, and upright carriage, fis 
to be mother to half-a-dozen Donegal “ boys” 

as no doubt she was. And I thought what 
splendid stuff these Irish peasan*s are made 
of, if only—to repeat what more than one 


compatriot said of them— 
let alone.” 

Not let alone in neglect ; that is a totally 
different thing. And yet there are difficulties 

incomprehensible in England, where, be- 
tween the squire and his farm-labourer is a 
smooth succession of several ranks, each 
melting into the other, and continually meet- 
ing on mutual ground of help and kindliness. 
Education, too, is a not impossible breaker of 
barriers. Sometimes the labourer’s daughter 
becomes nurse or lady’s maid at the hall, and 
the blacksmith’s clever son has ere now been 
helped to school and college by the squire ; 
and even come to sit at the squire’s table. 
But such things are impossible, or held to be 
impossible, in Ireland, What bond of union 
could there be, for instance, between this 
poor woman I met and Mrs. Adair of Glen 
Veagh, with her five hundred miles of deer- 
park palings, and her twenty thousand pounds 
spent in improvements at the castle? Did 
they meet—which they are never likely to 
do—they would regard one another, and judge 
one another, like two beings out of different 
spheres, who scarcely owned a common 
humanity. 

The gulf between upper and lower classes 

of middle class there is almost none—is in 
Ireland enormous. The lower class can never 


“if only they were 
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bridge it. Will the upper class cross it to 
them? And how?—God only knows. Cer- 
tainly demagogues do not know. Nor do 
many of the “ gentry” of the last generation 
—who preserve the fatal traditions of the 
French aristocracy before the Revolution, and 
scarcely feel as if the common people were 
of the same flesh and blood as themselves. 
The only hope seems to be in the uprising of 
a new generation, with wider eyes and calmer 
judgment, who can hold out a helping hand 
to either side, teaching one that 


“ The old order changeth, giving place to the new,” 


and preaching to the other that justice be- 
tween man and man, which is due as much to 
the higher as to the lower stratum of society, 
and that best of self-government, which con- 
sists in ruling one’s self. By and by there 
may then be some hope of Ireland’s winning 
that true freedom, which is only attainable by 
a prudent, peaceful, and law-abiding race. 

Sept. 2.—This was a day of exclusively 
private life. I have considered whether, 
being such, I should not pass it over entirely. 
And yet this would be so great a suppressio 
veri, that I have decided on the contrary. 
I shall give no names, but the facts only ; 
which are, many of them, already public 
property. 

There are landlords, and landlords. No 
doubt Ireland has suffered cruelly from the 
worst type of that order, who, generation 
after generation, lived recklessly, ruinously, 
in their Castle Rackrents, till their impover- 
ished descendants of to-day, with the same 
extravagant tastes, the same contemptible 
pride, ashamed of economy though not of 
debt, have found it impossible to maintain 
“the family” in the only style which they 
consider its due. They therefore run away 
from what they dare not face; become per- 
manent absentees, and spend in England or 
abroad the money they get out of the estate ; 
keeping up the honour of owning property, 
but shirking alike its, duties and responsi- 
bilities. Such landlords—and the Encum- 
bered Estates Court has long proved how 
many there are—spendthrift “gentlemen,” 
who have over-built, over-eaten, over-drunk 
themselves, and then racked their tenants to 
supply their own extravagances, have been 
the curse of Ireland. They deserve no 
mercy, only strict justice. 

But there is another class who deserve 
justice also—and do not always get it, 
being included in the common howl against 
“Jandlordism,” which is now sowing in 
Ireland all the seeds of civil war—I mean 


the “good old Irish gentleman” who has 
lived on his estate, as his fathers lived before 
him, spent all his money there, done his best 
for his tenants, exacted from them no more 
than his due, and shown an example of thrift, 
industry, kindliness, and charity, which if 
they did not imitate, it was their fault, not 
his. Such landlords do exist ; but with the 
usual passionate impulsiveness of the Celtic 
race, they are overlooked—even as the cool- 
headed but prejudiced Saxon overlooks the 
fact that erery tenant in Ireland does not go 
about armed with a gun, and, generally 
speaking, has not the slightest wish to 
shoot his landlord, unless coerced into so 
doing. 

The landlord with whom we spent this day 
would have smiled at any such idea! The 
instant we entered his gates, after a drive of 
many miles over moor and bog, we saw that 
it was not a Castle Rackrent. Nor, indeed, 
a castle at all, but a comfortable modern 
house, led to by a neatly-kept drive, through 
a wood where the large primrose leaves 
showed what a blaze of yellow must be there 
in spring. Across the lawn the ivy-covered 
ruins of the ancient house implied a family 
home of generations, as indeed it had been, ever 
since the days of Charles I.; the present 
owner, who came early into his property, 
having lived on it, man and boy, for nearly 
seventy years. 

He was really a picture, as he came out to 
welcome us at hisown door. Tall, white-haired, 
with a fine, benevolent face, and the manner 
of the old school of Irish gentlemen, which, 
alas! sometimes covers much unworthiness, 
but when, as now, allied to intrinsic worth 
is, I think, unapproachable in its charm 
of courteous, dignified sweetness. His sons, 
two out in the world and one with him here, 
were not unlike him; and his daughter and 
daughier-in-law were of the best type of 
kindly, cultivated gentlewomen, common to 
all countries. 

Here, year after year, the family had 
lived, as all such families might do, and 
ought to do; making in this far-away spot a 
centre of civilisation, from which to radiate 
benefits, mental, moral, and physical—like 
the “little candle” of Shakespeare, which 
“throws its beams” afar. 


“So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


As, I have every reason to believe, is the 
case here; though of this landlord, as of 
many others, there have been bitter things 
said ; for class-prejudice runs as rampant in 
the under as in the upper stratum of society 
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-—worse, perhaps, since narrow education 
breeds narrow judgment. 

“‘ My father has had a deal to go through,” 
said to me one of the sons—he himself was 
silent. “Some of the allegations against 
him were so utterly untrue that I had to 
rise up and say so, for he never would have 
defended himself. ‘It is astonishing how 
quietly he takes it.” 

“Why not?” said the old man with a 
good-humoured smile. “I. do my best for 
all my people. Yes, they certainly boycotted 
me, but as I had all ‘within myself,’ as the 
old women said of her cocks and hens, pigs, 
and sheep—it didn’t harm me much. Fuel 
was the chief difficulty. My poor fellows 
told me they dared not cut turf for me, but 
that I was welcome to help myself out of any 
of their stacks. However, I sent for fifty 
loads of coal from Derry, and got them landed 
on the beach close by; so we were warm 
and comfortable all the winter.” 

In this beach, which is most picturesque, 
lies imbedded, they told us, under a great 
heap of drifted sand, the remains of one of 
the Spanish Armada—the third we had 
heard of on this coast, at the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Bunbeg, and here. I said this, sug- 
gesting that all the three had originated in 
one, but it was not so. Our host’s daughter 
remembered, as a little girl, hearing of a 
great storm which had swept away the sand 
and disclosed part of a brass cannon. She 
begged her father to have it dug out, but 
the next night the storm came on afresh, 
and drifted back the sand, so that all trace 
of it was lost. 

“ But does nobody care to search for it?” 
I asked, as often before, and received the 
usual reply. 

“Oh, we are not archeological in Ireland. 
My father has collected these’””—showing me 
a cabinet full of ancient rings and brooches, 
pins and bodkins, flint arrow-heads, and 
medieval spurs. “They were all found on 
the beach or in the bog.” 

“The bog we passed on our way, with 
great black roots of trees sticking up every 
few yards?” 

“The same. These are the remains of a 
primeval forest, ages before it was converted 
into bog. But the bog preserves everything. 
We found in it this, and this””—showing me 
bronze ornaments and implements, of use 
unknown. “My father has everything 
brought at once to him, and he rewards the 
finder. No fear here of such barbarisms as 
that of the gentleman who, picking up an 
ancient gold ring, had it made into his bride’s 
wedding-ring, ‘to save expense.’ ” 
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“Or,” added some one, “the still more 
Vandalish Galway story, of the man who 
found in the bog what seemed a circlet of 
old iron; his children broke it, and it was 
yellow inside. So a pedlar passing by bought 
it for a pound. Some gentleman hearing 
this, went off to Dublin after the pedlar, but 
found it had just gone into the melting-pot. 
It was the crown of an old Irish king.” 

With such talk as this we whiled away the 
pleasant afternoon, partly in the house and 
partly in the garden—the old man’s special 
delight. It was on the same pattern as the 
Antrim gardens, and though so near the 
sea, equally luxuriant. Thinking of the 
wretched “holdings” we had passed on the 
moor, it seemed a perfect paradise. 

“What a deal of labour you must employ 
here,” I said; “and what an advantage it 
must be to your small tenants to earn a 
regular weekly wage as your under-gardeners 
and such like, instead of starving on their 
acre, or half-acre, of reclaimed bog land.” 

The master smiled rather mournfully. 
“They don’t think so. They would rather 
starve. It is not easy to get them to work 
at anything regularly ; they think they are 
doing me a favour, and would prefer to dig 
their own potatoes, and then idle away as 
they choose the rest of their time. It is more 
independent. You see the Irish landlord has 
his difficulties—more than the English land- 
lord, a good deal. But we'll tide through. 
Perhaps the next generation may succeed in 
teaching the Irish peasant how to work—if 
our estates are not raffled away from us by 
that time.” 

I had heard in Antrim of this raffling— 
indeed, I met a lady who had seen some of 
the tickets, sold for half-a-crown by some of 
the Nationalist leaders. In the grand up- 
rising and demolition of property which they 
foretell, whoever owns a ticket with the 
name of an estate on it, is to become the 
lucky possessor thereof! So much of an open 
secret is this, that some of the landlords 
actually knew the names of their would-be 
successors ! 

“Let us hope it will never come to pass,” 
said this landlord quietly. “ Meantime, I 
shall go on, as my fathers did before me, 
doing our very best for the place, and for my 
people, whether they understand it or not. 
My son, if he comes after me, will do the 
same.” 

Then we changed the subject, and stood 
admiring the fine sea-view, in which the 
principal object was Tory Island—much 
spoken of in newspapers some little time ago, 
as the scene of the sad wreck of the Wasp. 
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Tory Island is three miles long by half-a- 
mile broad. That it was long ago colonised 
and inhabited, is proved by the many remains 
of ancient buildings, churches, and crosses 
which lie half-buried in sand. There is also 
a curious Round Tower. Seaward, it opposes 
to the Atlantic a line of impregnable rocks, 
but landward it slopes down in green pastures. 
Its inhabitants are a curious race, half- 
fishermen, half-farmers, well-to-do and verv 
independent. They are said to feed their 
cattle upon fish, and to tether their turbots 


by the tail in salt-water pools till 
the Derry and Sligo boats come to buy. 
Short as the passage is, sometimes the sea 
is so wild that for weeks together the Tory 
islanders cannot cross to the mainland—and 
in former times, before there was a chapel 
or church there, eager lovers used, in bad 
weather, to resort to a novel way of. getting 
married. Two fires were lit on the island 
and on the opposite shore—at one stood the 
happy couple, at another the priest ; when 
the fire was put out, it was a signal that the 
service was done and the knot safely tied. 


IN THE ROSSES. 


We were told also of wonderful sea-caves, 
so high that boats can easily sail in or out of 
them ; of McSwine’s Gun—a hole in a rock, 
through which the waves burst with a loud 
report, and of a little hill or mound, in which 
lies buried one Clogher Neilly, who murdered 
a “King of Tory Island ’—whosoever that 
notable monarch might be—when he came to 
have his horse shod. The said Neilly was, I 
believe, hanged here, leaving behind him a 
prophecy that while one stone of this mound 
remains no other man will ever be hanged 





; 4 7 : i From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 
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in Donegal. Let us hope it—unless he 
deserves hanging. 

It was a long drive back, with the sunset 
light shining on the line of hills on our left 
hand ; Muckish, with its long “ pig’s back,” 
from which it takes its name; Erigal and 
Little Erigal, which look like mother and 
daughter, being so similar in shape. Nearing 
Gweedore, a mass of black clouds rose up, 
making grand effects, but threatening one 
of those sudden deluges which make this 
climate so interesting, and so inconvenient. 

However it came not. We reached Gwee- 

















dore undrenched, and found there our artist, 
who had arrived in the mail-car from Fal- 
carragh and Dunfanaghy—where he had been 
obliged to rough it to an extent which he 
assured us made the magnificent scenery round 
about unattainable to us womenkind. We 
had to content ourselves with seeing what we 
could seein comfort. But we had had another 
“white day ’—and were thankful. 

Sept. 3.—I think it rained all night 
there are seldom twenty-four hours in Ireland 
when it does not rain; but the morning was 
lovely. While our artist went sketching, we 
decided to go a-fishing up the chain of lakes, 
at the head of which was the Marble Church 
—built by a devoted Protestant, and to be 
consecrated in a few days—and the Poison 
Glen ; so called from its total absence of vege- 
tation, and, we were warned, the perpetual 
presence of whole armies of midges. 

Nevertheless, we started courageously. 
The day was hot and blindingly bright, and 
the fishes would not bite, though six intelli- 
gent human beings devoted themselves to 
their capture for eight mortal hours. One 
small trout, about six inches long, was their 
only victim, and after lying for half an hour in 
the bottom of the boat, it was decided that 
being “ young and foolish” he should be let 
go. They resuscitated him in a pannikin, 
and then put him back into the lough, when 
he feebly swam away—lI hope to give to his 
brethren a warning, for we never had a 
bite afterwards. 

But the fishermen—and fisherwomen— 
seemed to enjoy themselves just the same. 
Mile after mile we floated over the clear, 
shallow water—often so shallow that the 
boatmen had to step out into it, and fairly 
pull and push the boat along. Getting wet 
seemed, this broiling hot day, rather a treat 
than not. The fishers fished calmly on—and 
the one who did not relish that occupation, 
and used to sing a good deal in boats, years 
upon years ago, broke out into “ Gramachree 
Molly” and “The Pretty Girl Milking Her 
Cow.” At which, the two Irishmen pricked 
up their ears, remarking politely, that “The 
ould folks did betther nor the young some- 
times,” and hinting that Paddy himself was 
“a fine singer intirely.” 

Of course we begged for Paddy’s song, 
and listened to it conscientiously for at least 
half-an-hour. It lasted thus long, and was 
sung with a solemn countenance, in a sus- 
tained minor monotone, interspersed by 
gutturals and an occasional sound like a 
suppressed sneeze. We cavght no particular 
tune in it, but no doubt it had one—and 
being in Irish, the words were a blank to us. 
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Paddy afterwards explained that they were 
about “a young lady” whom a youth met 
“in the wilderness,” married and “ tuk home,” 
when his relations considering the family 
already too large, put her ina boat, rowed her 
out to sea, and then and there “dhrownded” 
her. Poor young lady ! 

His song done, Paddy joined his practical 
energies to those of the gillie—who seemed 
as strong as Hercules—in pulling the boat 
under.a bridge, through the narrow channel 
which divided the two loughs. Then we 
landed, ate our lunch, and the rest went to 
see a chapel not far off, while I distributed 
the remains of our food between the two 
men and a third, a cripple with an extremely 
intelligent face, who joined us. 

“He can’t work,” Paddy explained in a 
whisper ; “so he makes flies for the gentle- 
folks at the hotel. It’s but a poor living.” 

Nevertheless the man never begged, nor 
did they for him. I heard the three talking 
and laughing together, then the cripple 
left, and the other two men’ came up to me 
to see if I was “comfortable.” Somehow 
we fell into a long talk—which I wish I 
could give, for it gave me the clearest insight 
I had yet had into the mind of the average 
Irish peasant. 

“Ye see, ma'am,” said Paddy at last, or 
the gillie, I forget which, but they both 
echoed each other; “it just comes to this. 
Here’s my bit of land”’—drawing the outline 
of it on the sandy bank with his stick. 
“My father, an’ his father before him paid a 
pound a year rent for it—built the cottage, 
cut the turf, and made the bog into good 
ground—which takes a while to do. Then 
the landlord raises my rent to two pounds— 
and three pounds. An’ I can’t pay; for 
potatoes and oats—oats and potatoes—with- 
out any change of crops, makes the land 
poor. And times is bad, and stock low. 
A cow my father got eight pound for, I 
couldn’t sell this year for four pound. 
Everything’s fallen—except the rent. If the 
landlord would wait—now some landlords 
have waited, and got their rents, in many 
many parts of Donegal—but some won't 
wait, and then—what’s to be done ?”’ 

Alas! wiser folk than either they or I 
would find it difficult to answer that question. 

“ But you don’t hate your landlord—ever 
though he may be a Protestant?” For the 
most part of the large landowners in Ireland, 
and especially in this part of Ireland, are 
Protestant—and I knew the two men were 
Catholics, as I had seen Paddy take off his 
hat at the sound of the Angelus. “ You 
would not harm him? You wouldn’t wish 
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ill to me, either—even though I am a 
Protestant ?” 

“Not a bit of it, ma’am,” returned Paddy 
with a Jaugh. And then the gillie—a much 
younger and shrewder man, began, and 
preached in his simple fashion, one of the 
best sermons on charity that I had heard for 
years, clenching his doctrine by texts out of 
the Bible—which, Catholic as he was, he 
evidently had at his fingers’ ends—and wind- 
ing up by an exordium which, in its homely 
earnestness, would have done credit to any 
pulpit. 

“Then you don’t want to fight England?” 
I said. 

“No, we'll get nothing by fighting. 
There’s a gentleman named Parnell, he says 
we'll soon get everything we want. He has 
got a lot of money, they say, but I don’t 
know that he has got anything else. If 
times would mend the landlords would be 
paid their rents.” 

* An’ Catholics and Protestants would live 
peaceably together,” added Paddy, who had 
listened to his companion with much respect. 
“We'd betther start now, if ye’re to see the 
Marble Church and the Poison Glen.” 

We did see both—though with difficulty, 
and only by the gillie carrying each one ‘of 
us, Atlas-like, on his strong back, ashore. At 
the head of the lough stood the pretty little 
church, built by some indomitable Protestant, 


? 


we heard, for a regular congregation—of 
three persons! The Catholics had proposed 
to buy it, but this was refused, and the 
Bishop was coming to consecrate it next 
week. I hope the future pastor, whoever 
he is, will preach sermons as pacific and 
Christian as that of the poor uncultured 
gillie whom I had heard this day. 

Poison Glen—which our artist came and 
drew, surrounded by an army of midges, and 
a few human beings, who eyed him with 
great suspicion, seeming to think he had 
something to do with the police—is exceed- 
ingly fine. However, it was such stiff walk- 
ing that we did not penetrate far. Afterwards, 
there was nothing to do but to row home— 
which we did in a gorgeous sunset, that trans- 
figured Erigal into a mountain of light. On its 
very top we saw two black figures emulating 
our adventurous climbers of two nights 
before—of whom, I should add that, with 
one of the frequent coincidences of travel, 
as soon as they told us their names, we found 
we knew their family quite well, as they 
knew us. They went on to Carrick—and 
their vacant places were soon filled up at the 
friendly hotel-table. But I think they will 
not soon forget Gweedore. 

Nor shall we forget the long, quiet, lazy 
day when we did nothing, only, like the 
apostles, and good old Izaak Walton, “went 
a-fishing.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“Non fit nisi improvisum ;” 


or as the French render it, 


“ Rien warrive fors ’imprévu.” 


who first formulated this 
aphorism was surely a 
disciple of the rod. The 
longer our devotion to 
the “gentle art” the 
stronger our faith in 
the infallible  uncer- 
tainty of sport. Yet 
who would dare to admit the possibility 
of catching fish with an artificial fly in a 
stagnant pond entirely covered with duck- 
weed (Lemna minor) ? 

In August, 1865, on my way home from a 
stream in Kent that I had been whipping 
for trout with not much success, I passed 
through a farmyard. A group of children 
were watching a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock played by two lads, 

It was a close, sultry evening, and not a 
breath of air was stirring ; as, however, is not 
unfrequently the case in thundery weather, 
a solitary puff of cold wind suddenly sprang 
up, swaying the scolding rooks to and fro in 
the elm-trees and filling the air with bits of 
straw and dust. It lasted but a few seconds, 
and died away as mysteriously as it had 
arisen. The angry remonstrance of the rooks 
was mingled with the cries of the children, 
for the wind had carried the shuttlecock over 
their heads and dropped it in the middle of a 
round pond. 

There it lay like a single white water-lily 
in a bed of green. Taking pity on the 








children, who were distressed at their loss, I 
put my rod together again, though with little 
hope of being able to fish out the shuttlecock, 
as the duckweed was too thick to admit of 
its being towed ashore, unless, indeed, 1 could 
succeed in hooking the cork ; the feathers, 
I feared, would yield but an uncertain hold 
to my hooks. I mounted the last cast I had 
used on the river as this was still round my 
hat, and therefore most accessible. It.con- 
sisted of a small Gray Badger with a tiny 
Black Smudge as drop-fly. 

The next thing was to extend my line. 
Fearing the weeds would clog the flies and 
mask the points of the hooks if they fell upon 
the surface of the pond, I paid out line in the 
air (by a method familiar to those who fish 
with a dry fly), releasing my line little by 
little from the reel with one hand as I swished 
the rod backwards and forwards with the 
other, taking care not to allow the flies to 
touch the water in front or the ground behind 
during the process. When I judged I had 
enough line out I made my cast. 

The flies fell beyond but a little beside the 
shuttlecock. 

I thought, however, that by shifting my 
ground laterally I could bring my casting: 
line over the feathers. If I were successful 
in this, a slight depression of the rod-point 
would let the line fall between the feathers, 
and then a low drag followed by a sharp 
stroke would probably fix one of the hooks 
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in the cork of the shuttlecock. With this 
object I took a step or two along the margin 
of the pond, and was in the act of raising the 
point of my rod when [ felt a pluck and saw 
a splash that disturbed the duckweed and set 
the shuttlecock dancing on the undulations. 
I of course thought I had caught on the 
end of some bent stick or other inanimate 
object concealed by the weed, and was tenderly 
feeling up my line when a second tug, fol- 
lowed by a succession of twitches, unmistak- 


ably announced the presence of something 
alive at the end of my line. My first impres:- 
sion was that I had foul-hooked an eft or frog ; 
but the resistance was much too strong. Surely 
it could not be an eel? I had never heard 
of an eel taking a fly, or lying near enough 
to the surface to get foul-hooked. I worked 
my prize carefully to the bank, and although 
it was speckled all over with green weed, I 
at once recognised it as a perch of about half 
a pound in weight. I gave it to the owner 
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of the shuttlecock as compensation for his 
loss, little thinking I should catch another. I 
threw again, however—who wouid not !—and 
soon had another on the grass. Continuing 
my unexpected sport, I caught eight or ten 
brace. Most of the fish were of about the 
same size, though one or two were much 
larger, weighing nearly a pound apiece. I 
selected two brace of the best, gave the rest 
to the children, and went my way wondering, 
but resolved to try the pond again next time 
[I was in the neighbourhood. I did so some 
weeks later, but with no success. A wet 
night followed by a strong wind had driven 
all the weed—which was not then so strong 
as it had been—to the side, and I did not get 
a single rise in the open water. 

I fancy the perch—which, by the way, were 
very poor in condition and muddy in flavour— 
had been half starved, and that, therefore, 
they rushed eagerly at anything they saw 
moving through the weeds, thinking it might 
be something alive, which to a hungry perch 
means something to eat. Iam strengthened 
in this belief by an incident that occurred 
some years later in Tasmania. With a con- 
signment of salmon and trout ova, sent to 
the colony by the late Frank Buckland, were 
a few perch ova. These latter were hatched 
by the late Morton Allport, at that time 
curator of the museum at Hobart Town, and 
when removed from the hatching-boxes were 
placed in a small tank full of white water- 
lilies and other aquatic plants. He used to 
feed them on worms and tadpoles, and at the 
time I visited Hobart they had grown to the 
length of about five or six inches. When 
feeding them he was in the habit of lifting 
up the edge of one of the lily leaves, and 
they had grown so bold and fearless that 
they would take food from his hand. When 
I visited the tank we had no food with us, 
but by his direction I put the tip of my 
fourth finger between the leaves and moved 
it slowly to and fro. Immediately I felt a 
sharp nip, followed by others, as perch after 
perch tried to swallow the end joint of my 
finger. 

I have since heard from an angler, on 
whose word I can place reliance, that he has 
caught perch in the manner I have described 
with a naked hook instead of a fly, but from 
his account I imagine he must have moved 
his hook through the weed more quickly than 
I did. 

I have said that I never heard of an eel 
taking a fly. I should have been more accu- 
rate had I said that I had never heard of an 
eel taking an artificial fly, for I have seen 
eels feed most voraciously on the larve of 


water-flies. Many of these insects adhere 
in clusters to the stems and leaves of sub- 
aquaceous plants. 

One evening in the summer of 1883 in the 
Test near Romsey I saw a number of eels 
feeding on these insects, and so busily were 
they engaged in picking their food from the 
leaves of the “ pond-weed”’ ( potamogéton) that 
a gentleman who was with me succeeded in 
capturing two of the largest with my salmon 
gaff. He watched till an eel’s head was 
under a leaf, and then putting his gaff very 
quietly into the water he brought it under the 
thickest part of the eel’s body, and struck 
with a precision that surprised me, although I 
knew him to be an experienced gaffer. It is 
true he missed one or two, but an eel can only 
be transfixed if the point of the gaff strikes 
diametrically in the centre of its body, other- 
wise the point slips without penetrating. I 
had at first thought that the eels were feeding 
on snails, but on examining the under-sides 
and stalks of the weed I found numerous 
larve of water-flies having fan-shaped gills 
—probably the larve of the later duns or 
of some other members of the family of 
Ephemeride. 1 knew that these insects were 
eaten by trout, having frequently found them 
when examining the contents of a trout’s 
belly, and I doubted not that whatever was 
meat for a trout was meat for an eel; but I 
had always understood that eels rarely came 
near the surface of the water in search of 
food, and never did so in daylight. Yarrell, 
however, says the Hampshire eel differs from 
the two other known species of fresh-water 
eels not only anatomically but also “ in its 
habit of roving and feeding in the day.” 
(See Yarrell’s History of British Fishes, 
vol. ii., and Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural 
History, second series.) It may be that this 
eel is exceptional also in its fly-eating pro- 
pensities, but I merely record the fact and 
leave deduction to naturalists. The eels in 
the Test occasionally grow to a very large 
size. My keeper caught one of four and a half 
pounds in weight on a pike trimmer baited 
with a good-sized dace. Indeed all kinds of 
fish in the Test attain dimensions quite out 
of proportion to the size of the river. This 
is probably due to the quantity of food yielded 
by streams running through a chalky bed. 
(On this subject see Kingsley’s charming 
essay, Chalk-stream Studies.) 

In 1883 a salmon weighing forty-three 
pounds was captured with a fly (the “ Blue 
Jay”) about two miles below Middle Bridge at 
Romsey. This huge monster was of course 
under no control. He simply led his captor 
captive up and down the riverat his own sweet 
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will, until, weary of the sport of playing an 
angler, he finally took up a strong position 
under a projecting shelf of the opposite bank 
and sulkily refused to move further. How 
long he would have remained “at anchor” 
if left to himself no one knows. My keeper, 
who was attending an angler some half a 
mile above the spot, on the side of the river 
under which the fish lay, had watched the 
fight through his binocular glasses, and 
seeing that fish and fisherman had remained 
in statu quo for upwards of an hour, went 
down the bank to see whether he could be of 
any assistance in stirring up the fish. 

He splashed the water in vain. He even 
tapped the gravelly bed of the river with his 





A DOUBTFUL STRUGGLE. 
From a Drawing by Hucu Tomson. 


long gaff handle. Still the salmon refused 
to budge an inch. 

He then lay down, and, stretching himself 
as far as he dared over the stream, shaded 
the light from his eyes with his hand, and 
peered into the water. Half hidden by the 
projecting ledge, there lay the salmon, deli- 
berately rubbing the gut at the head of the 
fly against the pebbles at the bottom. The 
case seemed urgent. There was no time for 
consultation. A hurried demand for leave 
to gaff the fish was made, as a matter of 
form, but, without awaiting an answer, the 
keeper proceeded to business. Sinking his 
gaff quietly outside and below the fish, he 
brought the hook upstream till it was under 
its belly, and then struck boldly. For a few 
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seconds it was doubtful whether the salmon 
would come out or the keeper go in. Iam 
told that at one time his heels were consi- 
derably above his head, and his face was 
uncomfortably close to the surface of the 
water. 

The struggle was sharp but short. 

Wriggling his body backwards by aid of 
feet and knees until he could get his elbows 
on the bank, while he drew on the fish, he 
soon came to close quarters, and the next 
moment salmon and keeper were rolling 
inland together, coiled in the line of the 
helpless but lucky angler to whom the cap- 
ture was accredited, who stood meanwhile 
motionless, though not unmoved, watching 


would ¢ame out: or the 
Keeper go m* 


the conflict from the 
opposite bank of the 
river. 

This is  the- largest 

salmon that has been caught 

in the Test for some years. 
Last spring Sir Philip E caught 
one of thirty-one pounds near the 
same spot. I caught one of twenty-nine 
pounds a little lower down the river on a 
nondescript silver-bodied fly of my own 
making, and Lord Mount-Temple’s agent 
caught one of twenty-six pounds on a “ dusty 
miller” within a mile of the same place. 

Of pike I can happily speak in the past 
tense. We have but few now, thanks to the 
relentless war waged against them by this 
same keeper. Nets, snares, and engines for 
their destruction are set at every season. 
Fence months protect them not, nor can the 
constancy and devotion of a loving pair on 
the spawning bed awaken pity. Nay, I have 
known him keep the female fish struggling 
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on the hook of his night line in order to 
tempt the distressed husband within range 
of his fatal gaff. Gun, spear, gaff, or the 
still more deadly wire noose—anything is 
good enough for “them brutes,’ as he 
usually terms the noble race of Zsox luctus. 

Our present immunity from these pests 
shows what may be done by persistent and 
unremitting efforts to exterminate them. 
Ten years ago it was no uncommon thing 
for an angler to take a dozen or fifteen in a 
day’s fishing, and heavy fish to boot. 

Lord Mount-Temple’s agent has one stuffed 
that would have weighed upwards of thirty 
pounds had it been in condition when it was 
taken ; and this was scarcely an exceptional 
fish, though of course above the average in 
size. 

In Lord Palmerston’s time many such were 
taken. One, though somewhat inferior in 
weight to that just mentioned, was captured 
under circumstances worthy of record. It 
was characteristic of Lord Palmerston that, 
however absorbed he might be in matters of 
state, nothing within range of his vision 
escaped his observation. This is more par- 
ticularly true in all that relates to sport. If 
a pheasant were heard on a tree a little 
earlier than the usual roosting time, he 
would ride or walk to leeward, and try to 
scent a fox. If blackbirds chattered on the 
hedgerows, the keeper was asked whose cat 
had taken to poaching. If the fowls cackled 
and ran to cover when he was in his agent’s 
office at the home farm, he would run out 
and look up for a hawk. No horse ever 
strayed or strange dog barked without his 
observing it. No foot-print or trail ever 
escaped his notice. One day, when walking 
on the lawn that slopes from Broadlands 
mansion to the rivet, he noticed a shoal, or 
“school,” as it is called, of small fry making 
for the shallows by leaps and bounds. There 
was no snapping and chopping at the surface 
of the water, as is the case when trout or 
perch are feeding on bait. The “school ” 
was followed by a strong wave, occasionally 
breaking into a swirl or eddy, as the heavy 
pike that caused it paused or turned aside to 
shap up a victim too weary longer to escape 
his cruel jaws. The keeper was summoned, 
and a trimmer set. Early next morning the 
trimmer was taken up. On it was found a 
Chinese puzzle—a pike weighing twenty-five 
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pounds, quite dead. Protruding from its 
mouth was the tail of a perch weighing three 
and a half pounds, and inside the perch the 
dace with which the trimmer had been baited. 
The pike was served that day in the dining- 
room, and the perch in the servants’ hall. 
What came of the dace history recordeth 
not. Some years later a trout of eleven pounds 
one ounce was caught by Lord Mount-Tem- 
ple’s agent near the same spot. © This fish, 
that had long resisted the temptation of fly 
and minnow, that had even been proof 
against the seductive succulence of a well- 
scoured lob-worm, at last succumbed to the 
homely attraction of a piece of household 
bread. It had long been well known to the 
boys of Romsey, who were in the habit of 
feeding it from the bridge ; and, although it 
showed the greatest caution with respect to 
other food, it would take bread with quite 
rustic confidence. One day when piece after 
piece had been thrown in, and had been 
carried down by the current, certain to dis- 
appear at the same spot, leaving air-bubbles 
in its place, a guileless-looking piece of 
crumb laboured slowly down the stream. 
It seemed more solid, more substantial, more 
stoggy (to risk a slangy but expressive word) 
than its precursors. It was heavier than any 
of them—by the weight of a number eight 
Limerick hook ! The sequel has already been 
foreshadowed. The flesh of this trout was 
whiter and had less flavour than is usual 
with Test trout. Trout of five or six pounds 
weight are common. Grayling abound, oc 
casionally attaining the great weight of five 
pounds. Six were taken in succession not 
long ago by the head gardener at Broadlands 
averaging two and a half pounds apiece. 

Roach, dace, gudgeon, and minnows also 
grow to an unusually large size here. 

I have mentioned these facts as tending to 
prove, firstly, that the size of fish depends 
more on the quantity and quality of their 
food than on the volume of water in the 
river they inhabit ; and, secondly, that where 
food is plentiful, salmon, trout, and grayling, 
to say nothing of coarse fish, may live and 
thrive together, without diminishing in 
number or size. 

The case may be exceptional, but the facts 
recorded must be of interest to those study- 
ing the economy of our inland fisheries, 

Basti Frevp. 
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TWO SONNETS. 
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IKE a slain warrior’s targe, the waning moon 





Above the shadowy shoulder of the hill 

Decumbent lies. Unseen, the shoreward rill 
Moans like a sorrowing soul its suppliant rune, 
To the serene, unheeding heaven of June. 

One far off owl is gibbering, and with shrill 

Keening, a bat swoops nigh. All else is still: 
Even the dim sea, with long star-shadows strewn, 
Forbears its wonted murmur: while my breath, 

Awed by the mighty silence, is subdued 
As is a mourner’s in the house of Death. 

And such to me this midnight solitude, 
Where every thought comes as a ghost, to blast 
The living Now with grave-dews of the Past. 


II. 


Flitting between the two Eternities, 
Forgotten Hath-been and unknown To-be, 
An atom lost in the immensity 
Of time and space, into the dark abyss 
Still groping, peering ; conscious but of this, 
That thou hast missed the track, if track in sooth 
There be—nor all thy dreams of faith and truth 
But ignes fatui (dread hypothesis !) 
Of thine own kindling. Yet the unconscious world, 
Frail atom, too, on the vast surge of Force 
That buoys the universe, hath its destined course, 
Nor therefrom swerves. Art thou, then, blindly hurled 


Into the void, to gasp—and perish? Nay: 
God guides thee also on thy perilous way. 
Noet Paton. 












































A SECRET 





INHERITANCE. 


By B. L. Farseon. 


BOOK THE 


SECOND. 


IN WHICH THE SECRET OF THE INHERITANCE TRANSMITTED TO GABRIEL CAREW IS REVEALED 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM ABRAHAM 


SANDIVAL, ESQ., ENGLAND, TO HIS FRIEND, 


MAXIMILIAN GALLENGA, ESQ., CONTRA COSTA CO., CALIFORNIA. 


I. 


MY peEAR Max,—For many 
months past you have com- 
plained that I have been 
extremely reticent upon 
domestic matters, and that 
I have said little or nothing 
concerning my son Reginald, 
who, since you quitted 
the centres of European civilisation to bury 
yourself in a sparsely populated Paradise, 
has grown from childhood to manhood. A 
ripe manhood, my déar Max, such as I, his 
father, approve of, and to the future develop- 
ments of which, now that a grave and strange 
crisis in his life has come to a happy ending, 
I look forward with loving interest. It is, 
I know, your affection for Reginald that 
causes you to be anxious for news of him. 
Well do I remember, when you informed me 
of your fixed resolution to seek not only new 
scenes but new modes of life, how earnestly 
you strove to prevail upon me to allow him 
to accompany you. 

“ He is young and plastic,” you said, “and 
I can train him to happiness. The fewer 





the wants, the more contented the lot of 
man.” 

You wished to educate Reginald according 
to the primitive views to which you had 
become so strongly wedded, and you did 
your best to convert me to them, saying, 





I remember, that I should doubtless suffer 
in parting with Reginald, but that it was a 
father’s duty to make sacrifices for his 
children. You did not succeed. My belief 
was, and is, that man is born to progress, and 
that to go back into primitiveness, to com- 
mence again, as it were, the history of the 
world and mankind, as though we had been 
living in error through all the centuries, is a 
folly. I did not apply this criticism to you ; 
I regarded your new departure not as a folly, 
but as a mistake. I doubt even now whether 
it has made you happier than you were, and 
I fancy I detect here and there in your 
letters a touch of sadness and regret—of 
which perhaps you are unconscious — that 
you should have cut yourself away from the 
busy life of multitudes of people. However, 
it is not my purpose now to enlarge upon 
this theme. The history I am about to 
relate is personal to myself and to Reginald, 
whose destiny it has been to come into close 
contact with a family, the head of which, 
Gabriel Carew, affords a psychological study 
as strange probably as was ever presented to 
the judgment of mankind. 

There are various reasons for my under: 
taking a task which will occupy a great deal 
of time and entail considerable labour. The 
labour will be interesting to me, and its 
products no less interesting to you, who 
were always fond of the mystical. I have 
leisure to apply myself to it. Reginald is 
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not at present with me ; he has left me for a 
few weeks upon a mission of sunshine. This 
will sound enigmatical to you, but you must 
content yourself with the gradual and in- 
telligible unfolding of the wonderful story I 
am about tonarrate. Like a skilful narrator 
I shall not weaken the interest. by giving 
information and presenting pictures to you 
in the wrong places. The history is one 
which it is my opinion should not be lost to 
the world ; its phases are so remarkable that 
it will open up a field of inquiry which may 
not be without profitable results to those 
who study psychological mysteries. A few 
years hence I should not be able to recall 
events in their logical order; I therefore 
do so while I possess the power and 
while my memory is clear with respect to 
them. 

You will soon discover that neither I nor 
Reginald is the principal character in this 
drama of life. That position is occupied 
by Mr. Gabriel Carew, the owner of an 
estate in the county of Kent, known as 
Rosemullion. 

My labours will be thrown away unless 
you are prepared to read what I shall write 
with unquestioning faith. I shall set down 
nothing but the truth, and you must accept 
it without a thought of casting doubt upon 
it. That you will wonder and be amazed is 
certain ; it would, indeed, be strange other- 
wise ; for in all your varied experiences (you 
led a busy and eventful life before you left 
us) you met with none so singular and weird 
as the events which I am about to bring to 
your knowledge. You must accept also— 
as the best and most suitable form through 
which you will be made familiar not only 
with the personality of Gabriel Carew, but 
with the mysterious incidents of his life— 
the methods I shall adopt in the unfolding of 
my narrative. They are such as are fre- 
quently adopted with success by writers of 
fiction, and as my material is fact, I am 
justified in pressing it into my service. I am 
aware that objection may be taken to it on 
the ground that I shall be presenting you 
with conversations between persons of which 
I was not a witness, but I do not see in 
what other way I could offer you an in- 
telligent and intelligible account of the cir- 
cumstances of the story. All that I can 
therefore do is to promise that I will keep a 
strict curb upon my imagination and will 
not allow it to encroach upon the domains of 
truth. With this necessary prelude I devote 
myself to my task. 
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II. 


Before, however, myself commencing the 
work there is something essential for you to 
do. Accompanying my own manuscript is a 
packet, carefully sealed and secured, on the 
outer sheet of which is written, “‘ Not to be 
disturbed or opened until instructions to do so 
are given by Abraham Sandival to his friend 
Maximilian Gallenga.” The precaution is suf- 
ficient to whet any man’s curiosity, but is not 
taken to that end. It is simply in pursuance of 
the plan I have designed, by which you will 
become possessed of all the details and par- 
ticulars for the proper understanding of 
what I shall impart to you. The packet, 
my dear Max, is neither more nor less than 
a life record made by Gabriel Carew himself 
up to within a few months of his marriage, 
which took place twenty years ago in the 
village of Nerac. The lady Gabriel Carew 
married was the daughter of Doctor Louis, a 
gentleman of rare acquirements, and dis- 
tinguished both for his learning and bene- 
volence. There is no evidence in the record 
as to whether its recital was spread over a 
number of years, or was began and finished 
within a few months; but that matters 
little. It bears the impress of absolute 
truth and candour, and apart from its 
startling revelations you will recognise in 
it a picturesqueness of description hardly 
to be expected from one who had not 
made a study of literature. Its perusal 
will perplexedly stir your mind, and in 
the feelings it will excite towards Gabriel 
Carew there will most likely be an element 
of pity, the reason for which you will find 
it difficult to explain. “Season your 
admiration for awhile ;” before I am at 
the end of my task the riddle will be 
unsolved. 

As I pen these words I can realise your 
perplexity during your perusal of the record 
as to the manner in which my son Reginald 
came to be associated with so strange a man 
as the writer. But this is a world of mystery, 
and we can never hope to find a key to its 
spiritual workings. With respect to this 
particular mystery nothing shall be hidden 
from you. You will learn how I came to be 
mixed up in it; you will learn how vitally 
interwoven it threatened to be in Reginald’s 
life; you will learn how Gabriel Carew’s 
manuscript fell into my hands; and the 
mystery of his life will be revealed to 
you. 

Now, my dear Max, you can unfasten the 
packet, and read the record. 




















III. 


I assume that you are now familiar with 
the story of Gabriel Carew’s life up to the 
point, or within a few months, of his marriage 
with Lauretta, and that you have formed 
some opinion of the different persons with 
whom he came in contact in Nerac. Outside 
Nerac there was only one person who can be 
said to have been interested in his fate ; this 
was his mother’s nurse, Mrs. Fortress, and 
you must be deeply impressed by the part 
she played in the youthful life of Gabriel 
Carew. Of her I shall have to speak in 
due course. 

1 transport you in fancy to Nerac, my 
dear Max, where I have been not very long 
ago, and where I conversed with old people 
who to this day remember Gabriel Carew 
and his sweet wife Lauretta, whom he 
brought with him to England some little 
time after their marriage. It is not likely 
that the incidents in connection with Gabriel 
Carew and his wife will be forgotten during 
this generation or the next in that loveliest 
of villages. 

When you laid aside Carew’s manuscript 
he had received the sanction of Lauretta’s 
mother to his engagement with the sweet 
maid, and the good woman had given her 
children her blessing. Thereafter Gabriel 
Carew wrote: “These are my last written 
words in the record I have kept. From this 
day I commence a new life.” He kept his 
word with respect to his resolve not to add 
another word to the record. He sealed it 
up and deposited it in his desk; and it is 
my belief that from that day he never read 
a line of its contents. 

We are, then, my-dear Max, in Nerac, you 
and I in spirit, in the holiday time of the 
open courtship of Gabriel Carew and Lauretta. 
Carew is occupying the house of which it 
was his intention to make Lauretta the 
mistress, and there are residing in it, besides 
the ordinary servants, Martin Hartog, the 
gardener, and his daughter, with whom, 
from Carew’s record, Emilius was supposed 
to be carrying on an intrigue of a secret and 
discreditable nature. It is evident, from the 
manner in which Carew referred to it, that 
he considered it dishonourable. The name 
of this girl was Patricia. 

There remain to be mentioned, as charac- 
ters in the drama then being played, Doctor 
Louis, Eric, and Father Daniel. 

The crimes of the two ruffians who had 
attempted to enter Doctor Louis’s house 
remained for long fresh in the memories of 
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the villagers. They were both dead, one 
murdered, the other executed for a deed of 
which only one person in Nerac had an 
uneasy sense of his innocence — Father 
Daniel. The good priest, having received 
from the unfortunate man a full account of 
his life from childhood, journeyed shortly 
afterwards to the village in which he had 
been born and was best known, for the 
purpose of making inquiries into its truth. 
He found it verified in every particular, and 
he learnt, moreover, that although the hunch- 
back had been frequently in trouble, it was 
rather from sheer wretchedness and poverty 
than from any natural brutality of disposi- 
tion that he had drifted into crime. It stood 
to his credit that Father Daniel could trace 
to him no acts of cruel violence ; indeed, the 
priest succeeded in bringing to light two or 
three circumstances in the hunchback’s career 
which spoke well for his humanity, one of 
them being that he was kind to his bed- 
ridden mother. Father Daniel returned to 
Neraec much shaken by the reflection that 
in this man’s case justice had been in error. 
But if this were so, if the hunchback were 
innocent, upon whom to fix the guilt? A 
sadness weighed upon the good priest’s heart 
as he went about his daily duties, and gazed 
upon his flock with an awful suspicion in his 
mind that there was a murderer among them, 
for whose crime an innocent man had been 
executed. 

Gabriel Carew was happy. The gloom of 
his early life, which threatened to cast dark 
shadows over all his days, seemed banished 
for ever. He was liked and respected in the 
village in which he had found his happiness ; 
his charities caused men and women to hold 
him in something like affectionate regard ; 
he was Father Daniel’s friend, and no case 
of suffering or poverty was mentioned to 
him which he was not ready to relieve; in 
Doctor Louis’s home he held an honoured 
place ; and he was loved by a good and pure 
woman, who had consented to link her fate 
with his. Surely in this prospect there was 
nothing that could be productive of aught 
but good. 

The sweetness and harmony of the time, 
however, were soon to be disturbed. Aftera 
few weeks of happiness Gabriel Carew began 
to be troubled. In his heart he had no love 


for the twin brothers, Eric and Emilius; he 
believed them to be light-minded and un- 
scrupulous, nay, more, he believed them to 
be treacherous in their dealings with both 
men and women. These evil qualities, he had 
decided with himself, they had inherited from 
their father, Silvain, whose conduct towards 
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his unhappy brother Kristel had excited 
Gabriel Carew’s strong abhorrence. As is 
shown in the comments he makes in his 
record, all his sympathy was with Kristel, 
and he had contracted a passionate antipathy 
against Silvain, whom he believed to be 
guilty of the blackest treachery in_ his deal- 
ings with Avicia. This passionate antipathy 
he now transferred to Silvain’s sons, Eric 
and Emilius, and they needed to be angels, 
not men, to overcome it. 

Not that they tried to win Carew’s good 
opinion. Although his feelings for them 
were not openly expressed they made them- 
selves felt in the consciousness of these twin 
brothers, who instinctively recognised that 
Gabriel Carew was their enemy. Therefore 
they held off from him, and repaid him 
quietly in kind. But this was a matter 
solely and entirely between themselves and 
known only to themselves. The three men 
knew what deep pain and grief it would 
cause not only Doctor Louis and his wife, 
but the gentle Lauretta, to learn that they 
were in enmity with each other, and one 
and all were animated by the same desire to 
keep this antagonism from the knowledge of 
the family. This was, indeed, a tacit under- 
standing between them, and it was so 
thoroughly carried out that no member of 
Doctor Louis’s family suspected it; and 
neither was it suspected in the village. To 
all outward appearance Gabriel Carew and 
Eric and Emilius were friends. 

It was not the brothers but Carew who, in 
the first instance, was to blame. He was the 
originator and the creator of the trouble, for 
it is searcely to be doubted that had he held 
out the hand of a frank friendship to them, 
they would have accepted it, even though 
their acceptance needed some sacrifice on 
their parts. The reason for this qualification 
will be apparent to you later on in the story, 
and you will then also understand why I do 
not reveal certain circumstances respecting 
the affection of Eric and Emilius for Martin 
Hartog’s daughter, Patricia, and for the 
female members of the family of Doctor 
Louis. It would be anticipating events. I 
am relating the story in the order in which 
it progressed and, so far as my knowledge of 
it goes, according to the sequence of time. 

Certainly the dominant cause of Gabriel 
Carew’s hatred for the brothers sprang from 
his jealousy of them with respect to Lauretta. 
They and she had been friends from child- 
hood, and they were regarded by Doctor 
Louis and his wife as members of their 
family. This in itself was sufficient to in- 
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flame so exacting a lover as Carew. 
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interpreted every innocent little familiarity 
to their disadvantage, and magnified trifles 
inordinately. They saw his sufferings and 
were, perhaps, somewhat scornful of them. 
He had already shown them how deep was 
his hatred of them, and they not unnaturally 
resented it. After all, he was a stranger 
in Nerac, a come-by-chance visitor, who had 
usurped the place which might have been 
occupied by one of them had the winds been 
fair. Instead of being overbearing and 
arrogant he should have been gracious and 
conciliating. It was undoubtedly his duty 
to be courteous and mannerly from the 
first day of their acquaintance; instead 
of which he had, before he saw them, con- 
tracted a dislike for them which he had 
allowed to swell to monstrous and unjusti- 
fiable proportions. 

Gabriel Carew, however, justified himself 
to himself, and it may be at once conceded 
that he had grounds for his feelings which 
were to him—and would likely have been to 
some other men—sufficient. These may 
now be set forth. 

When a lover’s suspicions and jealous 
nature is aroused it does not from that 
moment sleep. There is no rest, no repose 
for it. If it require opportunities for con- 
firmation or for the infliction of self-suffer- 
ing, it is never difficult to find them. 
Imagination steps in and supplies the 
place of fact. Every hour is a torture ; 
every innocent look and smile is brooded 
over in secret. A most prolific, unreason- 
able, and cruel breeder of shadows is jealousy, 
and the evil of it is that it breeds in secret. 

Gabriel Carew set himself to watch, and 
from the keen observance of a nature so 
thorough and intense as his nothing could 
escape. He was an unseen witness of other 
interviews between Patricia Hartog and 
Emilius ; and not only of interviews between 
her and Emilius but between her and Eric. 
He formed his conclusions. The brothers 
were playing false to each other, and the 
girl was playing false with both. This was 
of little account ; he had no more than a 
passing interest in Patricia, and although at 
one time he had some kind of intention of 
informing Martin Hartog of these secret 
interviews, and placing the father on his 
guard—for the gardener seemed to be quite 
unaware that an intrigue was going on— 
he relinquished the intention, saying that it 
was no affair of his. But it confirmed the 
impressions he had formed of the character 
of Eric and Emilius, and it strengthened him 
in his determination to allow no intercourse 
between them and the woman he loved. 
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An additional torture was in store for 
him, and it fell upon him like a thunderbolt. 
One day he saw Emilius and Lauretta walk- 
ing in the woods, talking earnestly and 
confidentially together. His blood boiled ; 
his heart beat so violently that he could 
scarcely distinguish surrounding objects. So 
violent was his agitation that it was many 
minutes before he recovered himself, and 
then Lauretta and Emilius had passed out 
of sight. He went home in a wild fury of 
despair. , 

He had not been near enough to hear one 
word of the conversation, but their attitude 
was to him confirmation of his jealous sus- 
picion that the young man was endeavouring 
to supplant him in Lauretta’s affections. In 
the evening he saw Lauretta in her home, 
and she noticed a change in him. 

“ Are you ill, Gabriel?”’ she asked. 

“No,” he replied, “I am quite well. 
What should make me otherwise?” 

The bitterness in his voice surprised her, 
and she insisted that he should seek repose. 
“To get me out of the way,” he thought ; 
and then, gazing into her solicitous and 
innocent eyes, he mutely reproached himself 
for doubting her. No, it was not she who 
was to blame; she was still his, she was still 
true to him; but how easy was it for a 
friend so close to her as Emilius to instil 
into her trustful heart evil reports against 
himself! “That is the first step,” he 
thought. “What must follow is simple. 
These men, these villains, are capable of 
any treachery. Honour is a stranger to 
their scheming natures. How shall I act! 
To meet them openly, to accuse them openly, 
may be my ruin. They are too firmly fixed 
in the affections of Doctor Louis and his 
wife—they are too firmly fixed in the affec- 
tions of even Lauretta herself—for me to 
hope to expose them upon evidence so slender. 
Not slender to me, but to them. These 
treacherous brothers are conspiring secretly 
against me. I will meet them with their 
own weapons. Secresy for secresy. I will 
wait and watch till I have the strongest 
proof against them, and then I will expose 
their true characters to Doctor Louis and 
Lauretta.”’ 

Having thus resolved he was not the man 
to swerve from the plan he laid down. The 
nightly vigils he had kept in his young life 
served him now, and it seemed as if he could 
do without sleep. The stealthy meetings 
between Patricia and the brothers con- 
tinued, and before long he saw Eric and 
Lauretta in the woods together. In his 
espionage he was always careful not to 
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approach near enough to bring discovery 
upon himself. 

In an indirect manner, as though it was a 
matter which he deemed of slight import- 
ance, he questioned Lauretta as to her walks 
in the woods with Eric and Emilius. 

“ Yes,” she said artlessly, “ we sometimes 
meet there.”’ 

“‘ By accident?” asked Gabriel Carew. 

“Not always by accident,” replied Lauretta. 
“‘ Remember, Gabriel, Eric and Emilius are as 
my brothers, and if they have a secret—” 
And then she blushed, grew confused, and 
paused. 

These signs were poisoned food indeed to 
Carew, but he did not betray himself. 

“Have they a secret?” he asked, with 
assumed carelessness. 

“Tt was wrong of me to speak,” said 
Lauretta, “after my promise to say nothing 
to a single soul in the village.” 

“ And most especially,” said Carew, hitting 
the mark, “to me.” 

She grew more confused. 
me, Gabriel.” 

“Only,” he continued, with slight per- 
sistence, “ that it must be a heart secret.” 

She was silent, and he dropped the subject. 

From the interchange of these few words 
he extracted the most exquisite torture. 
There was, then, between Lauretta and the 
brothers a secret of the heart, known 
only to themselves, to be revealed to none, 
and to him, Gabriel Carew, to whom the 
young girl was affianced, least of all. It 
must be well understood, in this explanation 
of what was occurring in the lives of these 
young people at that momentous period, that 
Gabriel Carew never once suspected that 
Lauretta was false to him. His great fear 
was that Eric and Emilius- were working 
warily and slowly against him, and were 
cunningly fabricating some kind of evidence 
in his disfavour which would rob him of 
Lauretta’s love. They were conspiring to 
this end, to the destruction of his happiness, 
and they were waiting for the hour to strike 
the fatal blow. Well, it was for him to 
strike first. His love for Lauretta was so 
all-absorbing that all other considerations— 
however serious the direct or indirect con- 
sequences of them—sank into utter insig- 
nificance by the side of it. He did not 
allow it to weigh against Lauretta that she 
appeared to be in collusion with Eric and 
Emilius, and to be favouring their schemes. 
Her nature was so guileless and unsuspecting 
that she could be easily led and deceived by 
friends in whom she placed a trust. It was 
this that strengthened Carew in his resolve 
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not to rudely make the attempt to open her 
eyes to the perfidy of Eric and Emilius. She 
would have been incredulous, and the argu- 
ments he should use against his enemies 
might be turned against himself. Therefore 
he adhered to the line of action he had 
marked out. He waited, and watched, and 
suffered. Meanwhile, the day appointed for 
his union with Lauretta was approaching. 


aN. 


Within a fortnight of that day Gabriel 
Carew’s passions were roused to an almost 
uncontrollable pitch. 

It was evening, and he saw Eric and 
Emilius in the woods. They were conversing 
with more than ordinary animation, and 
appeared to be discussing some question 
upon which they did not agree. Carew saw 
signs which he could not interpret—appeals, 
implorings, evidences of strong feeling on 
one side and of humbleness on the other, 
despair from one, sorrow from the other ; 
and then suddenly a phase which startled 
the watcher and filled him with a savage joy. 
Eric, in a paroxysm, laid hands furiously 
upon his brother, and it seemed for a moment 
as if a violent struggle were about to take 
place. 

It was to the restraint and moderation of 
Emilius that this unbrotherly conflict was 
avoided. He did not meet violence with 
violence ; after a pause he gently lifted Eric’s 
hands from his shoulders, and with a sad 
look turned away, Eric gazing at his retreating 
figure in a kind of bewilderment. Presently 
Emilius was gone, and only Eric remained. 

He was not long alone. From an opposite 
direction to that taken by Emilius the 
watcher saw approaching the form of the 
woman he loved, and to whom he was shortly 
to be wed. That her coming was not acci- 
dental but in fulfilment of a promise was 
clear to Gabriel Carew. Eric expected her, 
and welcomed her without surprise. Then 
the two began to converse. 

Carew’s heart beat tumultuously ; he would 
have given worlds to hear what was being 
said, but he was at too great a distance for a 
word to reach his ears. For a time Eric 
was the principal speaker, Lauretta, for the 
most part, listening, and uttering now and 
then merely a word or two. In her quiet 
way she appeared to be as deeply agitated as 
the young man who was addressing her in 
an attitude of despairing appeal. Again 
and again it seemed as if hé had finished 
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what he had to say, and again and again he 
resumed, without abatement of the excite- 
ment under which he was labouring. At 
length he ceased, and then Lauretta became 
the principal actor in the scene. She spoke 
long and forcibly, but always with that 
gentleness of manner which was one of her 
sweetest characteristics. In her turn she 
seemed to be appealing to the young man, 
and to be endeavouring to impress upon him 
a sad and bitter truth which he was unwilling, 
and not in the mood, to recognise. For a 
long time she was unsuccessful ; the young 
man walked impatiently a few steps from 
her, then returned, contrite and humble, but 
still with all the signs of a great suffering upon 
him. At length her words had upon him the 
effect she desired ; he wavered, he held out 
his hands helplessly, and presently covered 
his face with them and sank to the ground. 
Then, after a silence, during which Lauretta 
gazed compassionately upon his convulsed 
form, she stooped and placed her hand upon 
his shoulder. He lifted his eyes, from which 
the tears were flowing, and raised himself 
from the earth. He stood before her with 
bowed head, and she continued to speak. 
The pitiful sweetness of her face almost 
drove Carew mad ; it could not be mistaken 
that her heart was beating with sympathy 
for Eric’s sufferings. A few minutes more 
passed, and then it seemed as if she had 
prevailed. Eric accepted the hand she held 
out to him, and pressed his lips upon it. 
Had he at that moment been within Gabriel 
Carew’s reach it would have fared ill with 
both these men, but Heaven alone knows 
whether it would have averted what was to 
follow before the setting of another sun, to 
the consternation and grief of the entire 
village. After pressing his lips to Lauretta’s 
hand the pair separated, each going a different 
way, and Gabriel Carew ground his teeth as 
he observed that there were tears in Lauretta’s 
eyes as well as in Eric’s. A darkness fell 
upon him as he walked homewards. 
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The following morning Nerac and the 
neighbourhood around were agitated by news 
of a tragedy more thrilling and terrible than 
that in which the hunchback and his com- 
panion in crime were concerned. In attend- 


ance upon this tragedy, and preceding its 
discovery, was a circumstance stirring enough 
in its way in the usually quiet life of the 
simple villagers, but which, in the light of 














the mysterious tragedy, would have paled 
into insignificance had it not been that it 
appeared to have a direct bearing upon it. 
Martin Hartog’s daughter, Patricia, had fled 
from her home, and was nowhere to be 
discovered. 

This flight was made known to the villagers 
early in the morning by the appearance among 
them of Martin Hartog, demanding in which 
house his daughter had taken refuge. The 
man was distracted; his wild words and 
actions excited great alarm; and when he 
found that he could obtain no satisfaction 
from them, and that every man and woman 
in Nerac professed ignorance of his daughter’s 
movements, he called down heaven’s ven- 
geance upon the man who had betrayed her, 
and left them to search the woods for 
Patricia. 

The words he had uttered in his impreca- 
tions when he called upon a higher power 
for vengeance upon a villain opened the 
villagers’ eyes. Patricia had been betrayed. 
By whom? Who was the monster who had 
worked such evil? 

While they were talking excitedly together 
they saw Gabriel Carew hurrying to the 
house of Father Daniel. He was admitted, 
and in the course of a few minutes emerged 
from it in the company of the good priest, 
whose troubled face denoted that he had 
heard the sad news of Patricia’s flight from 
her father’s home. The villagers held aloof 
from Father Daniel and Gabriel Carew, 
seeing that they were in earnest converse. 
Carew was imparting to the priest his sus- 
picions of Eric and Emilius in connection 
with this event ; he did not mention Lauretta’s 
name, but related how on several occasions 
he had been an accidental witness of meet- 
ings between Patricia and one or other of 
the brothers. 

“Tt was not for me to place a construction 
upon these meetings,” said Carew, “nor did 
it appear to me that I was called upon to 
mention it to any one. It would have been 
natural for me to suppose that Martin 
Hartog was fully acquainted with his 
daughter's movements, and that, being of an 
independent nature, he would have resented 
any interference from me. He is Patricia’s 
father, and it was believed by all that he 
guarded her well. Had he been my equal 
I might have incidentally asked whether 
there was anything serious between his 
daughter and these brothers, but I am his 
master, and therefore was precluded from 
inviting a confidence which can only exist 
between men occupying the same social 
condition. There is, besides, another reason 
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for my silence which, if you care to hear, I 
will impart to you.” 

“Nothing should be concealed from me,”’ 
said Father Daniel. 

“ Although,” said Gabriel Carew, “I have 
been a resident here now for some time, I 
felt, and feel, that a larger knowledge of me 
is necessary to give due and just weight to 
the unfavourable opinion I have formed of 
two men with whom you have been ac- 
quainted from childhood, and who hold a 
place in your heart of which they are utterly 
unworthy. Not alone in your heart, but in 
the hearts of my dearest friends, Doctor 
Louis and his family. 

“You refer to Eric and Emilius,” said 
the priest. 

“ Yes, I refer to them.” 

“What you have already said concerning 
them has deeply pained me. I do not share 
your suspicions. Their meetings with Hartog’s 
daughter were, I am convinced, innocent. 
They are incapable of an act of baseness ; 
they are of noble natures, and it is .im- 
possible that they should ever have harboured 
a thought of treachery to a young maiden.” 

“T am more than justified,” said Gabriel 
Carew, “ by the expression of your opinion, 
in the course I took. You would have 
listened with impatience to me, and what 
I should have said would have recoiled upon 
myself. Yet now I regret that I did not 
interfere; this calamity might have been 
avoided, and a woman’s honour saved. Let 
us seek Martin Hartog; he may be in 
possession of information to guide us.” 

From tke villagers they learnt that Hartog 
had gone to the woods, and they were about 
to proceed in that direction when another, 
who had just arrived, informed them that he 
had seen Hartog going to Gabriel Carew’s 
house. Thither they proceeded, and found 
Hartog in his cottage. He was on his knees, 
when they entered, before a small box in 
which his daughter kept her clothes. This 
he had forced open, and was searching. He 
looked wildly at Father Daniel and Carew, 
and immediately resumed his task, throwing 
the girl’s clothes upon the floor after examin- 
ing the pockets. In his haste and agitation 
he did not observe a portrait which he had 
cast aside. Carew picked it up and handed 
it to Father Daniel. It was the portrait of 
Emilius. 

“ Does this look like innocence?” inquired 
Carew. “Who is the more likely to be 
right in our estimate of these brothers, 
you or I?” 

Father Daniel, overwhelmed by the evi- 
dence, did not reply. By this time Martin 
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Hartog had found a letter which he was 
eagerly perusing. 

“‘This is the villain,” he cried. “If there 
is justice in heaven he has met with his 
deserts. If he still lives he shall die by my 
hands !” 

“Bush, hush!” murmured Father Daniel. 
“Vengeance is not yours to deal out. Pray 
for comfort—pray for mercy.” 

“Pray for mercy!” cried Hartog with a 
bitter laugh. “I pray for vengeance! If 
the monster be not already smitten, Lord, 
give him into my hands! I will tear him 
limb from limb! But who, who is he? The 
cunning villain has not even signed his 
name !” 

Father Daniel took the letter from his 
unresisting hand, and as his eyes fell upon 
the writing he started and trembled. 

“ Emilius’s?” asked Gabriel Carew. 

“ Alas!” sighed the priest. “ Alas, that 
guilt should be so closely allied with the 
semblance of innocence !”’ 

It was indeed the writing of Emilius. 
Martin Hartog had heard Carew’s inquiry 
and the priest’s reply. 

“What!” he cried. “That viper!” and 
without another word he rushed from the 
cottage. Carew and the priest hastily fol- 
lowed him, but he outstripped them, and 
was soon out of sight. 

“There will be a deed of violence done,” 
said Father Daniel, “if the men meet. I 
must go immediately to the house of these 
unhappy brothers and warn them.” 

Carew accompanied him, but when they 
arrived at the house they were informed that 
nothing had been seen of Eric and Emilius 
since the previous night. Neither of them 
had been home or slept in his bed. This 
seemed to complicate the mystery in Father 
Daniel’s eyes, although it was no mystery to 
Carew, who was convinced that where 
Patricia was there would Emilius be found. 
In the good priest’s eyes his grief and 
horror were clearly depicted. He looked 
upon the inhabitants of Nerac as one family, 
and he regarded the dishonour of Martin 
Hartog’s daughter as dishonour to all. Carew, 
being anxious to see Lauretta, left him to 
his inquiries. Doctor Louis and his family 
were already acquainted with the agitating 
news. 

“Dark clouds hang over this once happy 
village,” said Doctor Louis to Carew. 

He was greatly shocked, but he had no 
hesitation in declaring that, although cir- 
cumstances looked black against the twin 
brothers, his faith in them was undisturbed. 
Lauretta shared his belief, and Lauretta’s 
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mother also. Gabriel Carew did not combat 
with them; he held quietly to his views, 
convinced that in a short time they would 
think as he did. Lauretta was very pale, 
and out of consideration for her Gabriel 
Carew endeavoured to avoid the all-engrossing 
subject. That, however, was impossible. 
Nothing else could be thought or spoken 
of. Again and again it was indirectly re- 
ferred to. Once Carew remarked to Lauretta, 
“You said that Eric and Emilius had a 
secret, and you gave me to understand that 
you were not ignorant of it. Has it any 
connection with what has occurred ?”’ 

“T must not answer you, Gabriel,” she 
replied ; “when we see Emilius again all 
will be explained.” 

Little did she suspect the awful import of 
those simple words. In Carew’s mind the 
remembrance of the story of Kristel and 
Silvain was very vivid. 

“Were Eric and Emilius true friends?” 
he asked. 

Lauretta looked at him piteously; her 
lips quivered. “They are brothers,” she 
said. 

“ You trust me, Lauretta?”’ he said. 

“ Indeed I do,” she replied. “Thoroughly.” 

“ You love me, Lauretta?”’ 

“With my whole heart, Gabriel.” 

She gazed at him in tender surprise ; for 
weeks past he had not been so happy. The 
trouble by which he had been haunted took 
flight. 

“ And yet,” he could not help saying, “ you 
have a secret, and you keep it from me!” 

His voice was almost gay; there was no 
touch of reproach in it. 

“The secret is not mine, Gabriel,” she 
said, and she allowed him to pass his arm 
around her ; her head sank upon his breast. 
“When you know all, you will approve,” 
she murmured. “As I trust you, so must 
you trust me.” 

Their lips met; perfect confidence and 
faith were established between them, al- 
though on Lauretta’s side there had been 
no shadow on the love she gave him. 

It was late in the afternoon when Carew 
was informed that Father Daniel wished to 
speak to him privately. He kissed Lauretta 
and went out to the priest, in whose face he 
saw a new horror. 

“T should be the first to tell them,” said 
Father Daniel in a husky voice, “ but I am 
not yet strong enough. They will learn 
soon enough withqut me. It is known only 
to a few.” 

“What is known?” asked Carew. 
Emilius found?” 


“ Is 














“No,” replied the priest, “ but Eric is. I 
would not have him removed until the magis- 
trate, who is absent and has been sent for, 
arrives. Come with me.” 

In a state of wonder Carew accompanied 
Father Daniel out of Doctor Louis’s house, 
and the priest led the way to the woods. 

“Why in this direction?” inquired Gabriel 
Carew. “We have passed the house in 
which the brothers live.” 

“Wait,” said Father . Daniel solemnly. 
“They live there no longer.” 

The sun was setting, and the light was 
quivering on the tops of the distant trees. 
Father Daniel and Gabriel Carew plunged 
into the woods. There were scouts on the 
outskirts, to whom the priest said, “ Has the 
magistrate arrived?” 

“No, father,” was the answer, “ we expect 
him every moment.” 

Father Daniel nodded and passed on. 

“ What does all this mean?” asked Gabriel 
Carew. 

And again the priest replied, “ Wait.” 

From that moment until they arrived at 
the spot to which Father Daniel led him, 
Carew was silent. What had passed between 
him and Lauretta had so filled his soul with 
happiness that he bestowed but little thought 
upon a vulgar intrigue between a peasant 
girl and men whom he had long since con- 
demned. They no longer troubled him ; they 
had passed for ever out of his life, and his 
heart was at rest. Father Daniel and he 
walked some distance into the shadows of 
the forest and the night. Before him he 
saw lights in the hands of two villagers who 
had evidently been stationed there to keep 
guard. 

“Father Daniel??’ they cried in fearsome 
voices. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it is I.” 

He conducted Gabriel Carew to a spot, 
and pointed downwards with his finger ; and 
there, prone and still upon the fallen leaves, 
lay the body of Eric stone dead, stabbed to 
the heart ! 

“Martin Hartog,” said the priest, “is in 
custody on suspicion of this ruthless murder.” 

“Why?” asked Gabriel Carew. “What 
evidence is there to incriminate him ?”’ 

“When the body was first discovered,” 
said the priest, “ your gardener was standing 
by its side. Upon being questioned his 
answer was, ‘If judgment has not fallen 
upon the monster, it has overtaken his 


brother. The brood should be wiped off 
the face of the earth.’ He spoke no other 
word.” 
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Gabriel Carew was for a time overwhelmed 
by the horror of this discovery. Then the 
meeting between the brothers, of which he had 
been a secret witness on the previous evening, 
and during which Eric had laid violent 
hands on Emilius, recurred to him. He had 
not spoken of it, nor did he mention it now. 
There was time enough. If Martin Hartog 
confessed his guilt the matter was settled ; 
if he did not, the criminal must be sought 
elsewhere, and it would be his duty to supply 
evidence which would tend to fix the crime 
upon Emilius. He did not believe Martin 
Hartog to be guilty ; he had already decided 
within himself that Emilius had murdered 
Eric, and that the tragedy of Kristel and 
Silvain had been repeated in the lives of 
Silvain’s sons. There was a kind of retri- 
bution in this which struck Gabriel Carew 
with singular force. “ Useless,” he thought, 
“to fly from a fate which is pre-ordained.” 
When he recovered from the horror which 
had fallen on him upon beholding the body 
of Eric, he asked Father Daniel at what 
hour of the day the unhappy man had been 
killed. 

“That,” said Father Daniel, “has yet to 
be determined. No doctor has seen the 
body, but the presumption is that when 
Martin Hartog, animated by his burning 
craving for vengeance, of which we were 
both a witness, rushed from his cottage, he 
made his way to the woods, and that he here 
unhappily met the brother of the man whom 
he believed to be the betrayer of his daughter. 
What followed may be easily imagined.” 

The arrival of the magistrate put a stop 
to the conversation. He listened to what 
‘ather Daniel had to relate, and some por- 
tions of the priest’s explanations were corro- 
borated by Gabriel Carew. The magistrate 
then gave directions that the body of Eric 
should be conveyed to the court-house ; and 
he and the priest and Carew walked back to 
the village together. 

“The village will become notorious,” he 
remarked. “Is there an epidemic of murder 
amongst us that this one should follow so 
closely upon the heels of the other?” Then, 
after a pause, he asked Father Daniel whether 
he believed Martin Hartog to be guilty. 

“T believe no man to be guilty,” said the 
priest, “ until he is proved so incontrovertibly. 
Human justice frequently errs.” 

“T bear in remembrance,” said the magis- 
trate, “that you would not subscribe to the 
general belief in the hunchback’s guilt.” 
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“Nor do I now,” said Father Daniel. 

“ And you,” said the magistrate, turning 
to Gabriel Carew, “do you believe Hartog 
to be guilty?” 

“TI do not,” replied Carew. 

“Do your suspicions point elsewhere ?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“This is not the time or place,” said 
Carew, “for me to give expression to any 
suspicion I may entertain. The first thing 
to be settled is Hartog’s complicity in this 
murder.” 

“True,” said the magistrate. 

* Father Daniel believes,” continued Carew, 
“that Eric was murdered to-day, within the 
last hour or two. That is not my belief.” 

“The doctors will decide that,” said the 
magistrate. “If the deed was not, in your 
opinion, perpetrated within the last few 
hours, when do you suppose it was done?” 

“Last night,” Carew replied. 

“Have you any distinct grounds for the 
belief?” 

“None. You have asked me a question 
which I have answered. There is no matter 
of absolute knowledge involved in it ; if there 
were I should be able to speak more definitely. 
Until the doctors pronounce there is nothing 
more to be said. But I may say this: if 
Hartog is proved to be innocent, I may 
have something to reveal in the interests 
of justice.” 

The magistrate nodded and said, “ By the 
way, where is Emilius, and what has he to 
say about it?” 

“ Neither Eric nor Emilius,” replied Father 
Daniel, “slept at home last night, and since 
yesterday evening Emilius has not been 
seen. 

The magistrate looked grave at this. “Is 
it known where he is? He should be instantly 
summoned.” 

“Nothing is known of him,” said Father 
Daniel. “Inquiries have been made, but 
nothing satisfactory has been elicited.” 

The magistrate glanced at Carew, and for 
a little while was silent. Shortly after they 
reached the court-house the doctors pre- 
sented their report. In their opinion Eric 
had been dead at least fourteen or fifteen 
hours, certainly for longer than twelve. This 
disposed of the theory that he had been killed 
in the afternoon. Their belief was that the 
crime was committed shortly after midnight. 
In that case Martin Hartog, as was proved, 
must be incontestably innocent. He was 
able to account for every hour of the previous 
day and night. He was out late in company ; 
he was accompanied home, and a friend sat 


up with him till late, both keeping very 
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quiet for fear of disturbing Patricia, who 
was supposed to be asleep in her room, but 
who before that time had most likely fled 
from her home. Moreover, it was proved 
that Martin Hartog rose in the morning at 
a certain time, and that it was only then 
that he became acquainted with the dis- 
appearance of his daughter. Father Daniel 
and Gabriel Carew were present when the 
magistrate questioned Hartog. The man 
seemed indifferent as to his fate, but he 
answered quite clearly the questions put to 
him. He had not left his cottage after 
going to bed on the previous night; he 
believed his daughter to be in her room, and 
only this morning discovered his mistake. 
After his interview with Father Daniel and 
Gabriel Carew he rushed from the cottage 
in the hope of meeting with Emilius, whom 
he intended to kill; he came upon the dead 
body of Eric in the woods, and his only 
regret was that it was Eric and not Emilius. 

“Tf the villain who has dishonoured me 
were here at this moment,” said Martin 
Hartog, “I would strangle him. No power 
should save him from my just revenge !” 

The magistrate ordered him to be set at 
liberty, and he wandered out of the court- 
house a hopeless and despairing man. Then 
the magistrate turned to Carew, and asked 
him, now that Hartog was proved to be 
innocent, what he had to reveal that might 
throw light upon the crime. Carew, after 
some hesitation, related what he had seen the 
night before when Emilius and Eric were 
together in the forest. 

“ But,” said the magistrate, “the brothers 
were known to be on the most loving 
terms.” 

“So,” said Carew, “were their father, 
Silvain, and his brother Kristel until a woman 
stepped between them. Upon this matter, 
however, it is not for me to speak. Perhaps 
Doctor Louis can enlighten you.” 

“T have heard something of the story of 
these hapless brothers,” said the magistrate, 
pondering, “but am not acquainted with all 
the particulars. I will send for Doctor 
Louis.” 

Carew then asked that he should be allowed 
to go for Doctor Louis, his object being to 
explain to the doctor, on their way to the 
magistrate, how it was that reference had 
been made to the story of Silvain and Kristel 
which he had heard from the doctor's 
lips. He also desired to hint to Doctor 


Louis that Lauretta might be in possession 
of information respecting Eric and Emilius 
which might be useful in clearing up the 
mnystery. 














“ You have acted right,” said Doctor Louis 
sadly to Gabriel Carew ; “at all risks justice 
must be done. Ah! how the past comes 
back to me! And is this to be the end 
of that fated family? I cannot believe 
that Emilius can be guilty of a crime so 
horrible !” 

His distress was so keen that Carew him- 
self, now that he was freed from the jealousy 
by which he had been tortured with respect 
to Lauretta, hoped also that Emilius would 
be able to clear himself of the charge hang- 
ing over him. But when they arrived at the 
magistrate’s court they were confronted by 
additional evidence which seemed to tell 
heavily against the absent brother. A witness 
had come forward who deposed that, being 
out on the previous night very late, and 
taking a short cut through the woods to his 
cottage, he heard voices of two men, which 
he recognised as the voices of Emilius and 
Eric. They were raised in anger, and one— 
the witness could not say which—cried out, 

“Well, kill me, for I do not wish to live!” 

Upon being asked why he did not interpose, 
his answer was that he did not care to mix 
himself up with a desperate quarrel; and 
that as he had a family he thought the best 
thing he could do was to hasten home as 
quickly as possible. Having told all he 
knew he was dismissed, and bade to hold 
himself in readiness to repeat his evidence 
on a future occasion. 

Then the magistrate heard what Doctor 
Louis had to say, and summed up the whole 
matter thus : 

“The reasonable presumption is, that the 
brothers quarrelled over some love affair 
with a person at present unknown; for 
although Martin Hartog’s daughter has dis- 
appeared, there is nothing as yet to connect 
her directly with the affair. Whether pre- 
meditatedly, or in a fit of ungovernable 
passion, Emilius killed his brother and fled. 
If he does not present himself to-morrow 
morning in the village he must be sought 
for. Nothing more can be done to-night.” 

It was a melancholy night for all, to Carew 
in a lesser degree than to the others, for the 
crime which had thrown a pall over the 
whole village had brought ease to his heart. 
He saw now how unreasonable had been 
his jealousy of the brothers, and he was 
disposed to judge them more leniently. 

On that night Doctor Louis held a private 
conference with Lauretta, and received from 
her an account of the unhappy difference 
between the brothers. As Silvain and Kristel 


had both loved one woman, so had Eric and 
Emilius, but in the case of the sons there 
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had been no supplanting of the affections. 
Emilius and Patricia had long loved each 
other, and had kept their love a secret, Eric 
himself not knowing of it. When Emilius 
discovered that his brother loved Patricia 
his distress of mind was very great, and it was 
increased by the knowledge that was forced 
upon him that there was in Eric’s passion 
for the girl something of the fierce quality 
which had distinguished Kristel’s passion for 
Avicia. In his distress he had sought advice 
from Lauretta, and she had undertaken to 
act as an intermediary,.and to endeavour to 
bring Eric to reason. On two or three 
occasions she thought she had succeeded, but 
her influence over Eric lasted only as long as 
he was in her presence. He made promises 
which he found it impossible to keep, and he 
continued to hope against hope. Lauretta 
did not know what had passed between the 
brothers on the previous evening, in the 
interview of which I was a witness, but 
earlier in the day she had seen Emilius, who 
had confided a secret to her keeping which 
placed Eric’s love for Patricia beyond the 
pale of hope. He was secretly married to 
Patricia, and had been so for some time. 
When Gabriel Carew heard this he recog- 
nised how unjust he had been towards 
Emilius and Patricia in the construction he 
had placed upon their secret interviews. 
Lauretta advised Emilius to make known 
his marriage to Eric, and offered to reveal 
the fact to the despairing lover, but Emilius 
would not consent to this being immediately 
done. He stipulated that a week should 
pass before the revelation was made; then, 
he said, it might be as well that all the world 
should know it—a fatal stipulation, against 
which Lauretta argued in vain. Thus it was 
that in the last interview between Eric and 
Lauretta, Eric was still in ignorance of the 
insurmountable bar to his hopes. As it 
subsequently transpired, Emilius had made 
preparations to remove Patricia from Nerac 
that very night. Up to that point, and at 
that time nothing more was known; but 
when Emilius was tried for the murder 
Lauretta’s evidence did not help to clear 
him, because it established beyond doubt the 
fact of the existence of an animosity between 
the brothers. 

On the day following the discovery of the 
murder, Emilius did not make his appearance 
in the village, and officers were sent in search 
of him. There was no clue as to the direc- 
tion which he and Patricia had taken, and 
the officers, being slow-witted, were many 
days before they succeeded in finding Emilius. 
Their statement, upon their return to Nerac 
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with their prisoner, was, that upon informing 
him of the charge against him, he became 
violently agitated and endeavoured to escape. 
He denied that he made such an attempt, 
asserting that he was naturally agitated by 
the awful news, and that for a few minutes 
he scarcely knew what he was doing, but, 
being innocent, there was no reason why he 
should make a fruitless endeavour to avoid 
an inevitable inquiry into the circumstances 
of a most dreadful crime. 

He was much broken down by his position. 
No brother, he declared, had ever been more 
fondly loved than Eric was by him, and he 
would have suffered a voluntary death rather 
than be guilty of an act of violence towards 
one for whom he entertained so profound an 
affection. In the preliminary investigations 
he gave the following explanation of all 
within his knowledge. What Lauretta had 
stated was true in every particular ; neither 
did he deny Carew’s evidence, or the evidence 
of the villager who had deposed that late on 
the night of the murder high words had 
passed between him and Eric. 

“The words,” said Emilius, “‘ Well, kill 
me, for I do not wish to live!’ were uttered 
by my poor brother when I told him 
that Patricia was my wife. For although I 
had not intended that this should be known 
until a few days after my departure, my 
poor brother was so worked up by his love 
for my wife, that I felt I dared not, in 
justice to him and myself, leave him any 
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longer in ignorance. For that reason, and 
thus impelled, pitying him most deeply, I 
revealed to him the truth. Had the witness 
whose evidence, true as it is, seems to bear 
fatally against me, waited and listened, he 
would have been able to testify in my favour. 
My poor brother for a time was overwhelmed 
by the revelation. His love for my wife 
perhaps did not die immediately away ; but, 
high-minded and honourable as he was, he 
recognised that to persevere in it would be a 
guilty act. The force of his passion became 
less; he was no longer violent—he was 
mournful. He even, in a despairing way, 
begged my forgiveness, and I, reproachful 
that I had not earlier confided in him, begged 
his forgiveness for the unconscious wrong I 
had done him. Then, after awhile, we fell 
into our old ways of love; tender words 
were exchanged; we clasped each other’s 
hand; I am not ashamed to say that we 
embraced—for truly you who hear me can 
scarcely realise what Eric and I had always 
been to each other. More than brothers— 
more like lovers. Heartbroken as he was at 
the conviction that the woman he adored 
was lost to him, I was scarcely less heart- 
broken that I had won her. And so, after 
an hour’s loving converse, I left him; and 
when we parted, with a promise to meet 
again when his wound was healed, we kissed 
each other as we had done in the days of 
our childhood.” 


(To be continued.) 
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